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Review of Pew wooks. 

Travels in Syria and the Holy Land. 
By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
Published by the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the in- 
terior parts of Africa. 4to. pp. 
668. London, 1822. 

Jn the numerous. host of British tra- 

vellers, and foreigners employed by 

Great Britain, who have sacrificed 


themselves in exploring the interior of 4 


Africa, no one displayed more enthu- 
siastic ardour,—no one was better qua- 
lifed for the arduous task, or gave such 

romise of successful enterprize, as John 
Lewis Burckhardt. Young, brave, 
learned, and ardent, his whole soul was 


ced j cause; and, though he | ee 
embarked in the cause; and, a | Association, by a gentleman who has 
rished at the early age of thirty three, | gees ee - te 
“ity ae : | proved himself well qualitied for the 

yet he hasleft imperishable monuments | 


of his genius and industry. 


Of Mr. 


Nubia, we gave umple details in our. 
volume for 1820*, and we then alluded ' 


to the work now before us as preparing 
for publication. It is necessary, how- 


ever, to state that the travels 11 Syria,’ 
though publisbed last, took place be- | 
When the Afri- | 
can Association had the good fortune to | 


fore those in Nubia. 


obtain the services of a person of Mr. 


Burckhardt’s education and talents, | 


they resolved to spare no expence in 


enabling him to acquire the language | 


and manners of au Arabian Mussulman, 
in such a degree of perfection as should 
render the detection of his real charac« 
ter extremely difficult. 
pose, it was thought that a residence at 
Aleppo would afford him the most 
convenient means of study. While 
thus preparing himself forthe ultimate 
object of his mission, he made severa! 
tours in Syria, in order to supply him- 
self with a view of Arabian life and 
inanners, and was careful to direct his 
Journeys through those parts of Syria, 
Which had been the least frequented 
md European travellers, and thus he 
bad the Opportunity of making some 
important additions to our knowledge 
of one of those countries, of which the 


a , 
akon ey Chronicle, Nos. 36, 37, 39, 


geography is not less interesting by its 
connection with ancient history than 
itis imperfect. Mr. Burckhardt thus 
passed nearly three years in Syria, As 
soon as the commercial intercouse with 
the interior of Africa, which had been 
all this time suspended, was oven, Mr. 
B. made those journeys in Egypt and 
Nubia, which have been described in 
his former volume. The present work 
contains his observations in Syria and 
Arabia Petraza; to which has been ad- 
ded, histour inthe Peninsulaof Mount 
Sinai; which, although the latest of his 
travels, is immediately connected by its 





Burckhardt’s Travels in, 


For this pur- | 


subject, witb his journey throuch “the 
adjaceut districts of the Holy Land. 
These have been prepared froin the 
MSS. in the possession of the African 


task, inthe ability with which he has 
executed it. There still remain ma- 
-nuscripts sufficient to fill two volumes; 
one of which wil! consist of Burck- 
'hardt’s travels in Arabia, which were 
confined to the Fledjaz, or Holy Land 
of the Mussulmans, the part least ac- 
cessitble to Christians. The fourth and 
last volume will be devoted to copious 
remarks on the Arabs, on the Desert, 
and particularly the Wahabys. 

The principal geographical discove- 
ries of Mr. Burckhardt in Syria, are 
| the nature of the country between the 
Dead Sea and the gulf of 7Elana, now 
Akaba; the extent, conformation, and 
| detailed topography of the Haouran; 
| the siteof Apameia on the Orontes, one 
of the most important cities of Syria, 
}under the Macedonian Greeks; the 
site of Petriea to the surrounding ter- 
vitory; and the general structure of 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai; but 
one of the most important discoveries 
of all, is the extent anil form of the 
Atlantic gulf, hitherto so imperfetly 


| 


} 


maps, or marked with a bifurcation at 
the extremity, which is now found not 
to exist. This prolongation of the val- 


tfor three hundred miles, from the 
source of that river to the” eastern 








known, as either to be omitted in the | 


ley of the Jordan,which completes alon- | 
gitudinal separation of Syria, extending | 








branch of the Red Sea, is a most im- 
portant feature in the geography of the 
Holy Land, indicating that the Jor- 
dan once discharged itself into the Red 
Sea, and confirming the truth of that 
creat volcanic convulsion, described in 
the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, 
which interrupted the course of the rie 
ver, converted intoa lake the fertile 
plain occupied by the cities of Adma, 
Zebom, Sodom, and Gomorra ; which 
changed all the valley to the south- 
ward of that district into a sandy de- 
sert. Thus it is that modern travels 
and the progress of science, illustrate 
and confirm the sacred writings, even 
after thousands of years have elapsed. 

The editor to whom Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s MSS. have been entrusted, has 
corrected the foreign idiom of the au- 
thor, (who was a native of Lausarme,) 
and has wade numerous alterations in 
the structure of the language ; but he 
has been careful not to tajure the ori- 
ginality of the composition, stamped as 
it is with the simplicity, good sense, 
and candour, inseparable from the au- 
thor’s character. 

This work consists of six distinct 
journals; the first five relating to tours 
nade in the years 1810, 1811, and 
1812; the sixth and last, the tour to 
Mount Sinai, was in the spring of 18106. 
The first journal is of a tour from Da- 
mascus, in the countries of the Libanus 
and Anti-Libavus: Mr. Barckhardt 
set out on this tour on the 22ad of 
September, 1810, with a small caravan 
destined for Tripoli. In three days he 
reached Zable, which, twenty-five years 
ago, did not contain more than twe 
hundred houses, but is now one of the 
principal towns in the territory of the 
Emir Beshir. The twhabitants, who 
are now about five thousand, are all 
Catholic Greeks, with the exception of 
ouly four or five Turkish families:— 

‘The Christians have a ae five 
churches, anda monastery; the Turks have 
no mosque. The town belongs to the ter- 
ritorv of the Druses, and is under the au- 
thority of the Einir Beshir, but a part of 
it still belongs to the family of Aamara, 
whose influence, formerly very great m 
the Mountain, has lately been so much 


circumscribed by the Emir, that the lat- 
iV.——23 
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ter is now absolute master of the town. 
The Emr receives the miri, which is 
commonly the double of its original as- 
sessment (in Belad Baalbec it isthe triple), 
and’ besides the miri, he makes occa- 
sional demands upon the town at large. 
They had paid him forty-five purses a few 
weeks before my arrival. So far the Emir 
Beshir’s government resembles perfectly 
that of the Osmanlys in the eastern part 
of Syria: but there is one great advantage 
which the people enjoy under his com- 
mand--an almost complete exemption from 
all personal exactions, and the impartia- 
lity of justice, which is dealt out in the 
same manner to the Christian and to the 
Lurk. is curious, that the peace of so 
numerous a body should be maintained 
without any legal power whatsoever. 
There is neither sheik nor governor in 
the town; disputes are settled by the 
friends of the respective parties, or, if the 
jatter are obstinate, the decision is re- 
ferred to the tribunal of the Emir Beshir, 
The inhabitants, 
though not rich, are,in general, in indepen- 
deat circumstances; each family occupies 
one, or at most two roams. The houses 
are built of mud; the roofs are supported 
by one or two wooden posts in the midst 
of the principal room, over which beams 
of pine-wood are laid across éach other ; 
upon these are branches of oak trees, and 
then the earth which forms the flat ter- 
race of the house.’ 


On the west side of the town lies the 
monastery of Mar Elias, inhabited by 
a prior and twenty monks, The prior 
yeceived our traveller with creat arro- 
gunce, because he did not stoop to kiss 
his hands, a mark of respect which the 
ecclesiastics of this country are accus- 
tomed to receive. Near Baalbec is a 
temple, an octagonal building, sup- 
ported by eight beautiful granite co- 
luinns, which are ail standing. They 
are of an order resembling the Doric ; 
the capitals project very little over the 
shaft, which has no base. Over every 
two pillars lies one 'arge stone, forming 
the architrave, over which the cornice 
is still visible, very little adorned with 
sculpture ; the roof has fallen in. Hav- 
ing passed Mount Libanus, the des- 
ceut of which terminates in one of the 
numerous deep valleys which run to- 
wards the sea-shore,— 

‘| left my guide on the small plain,’ says 
Mr. B. ‘and proceeded to the right towards 
the cedars, which are visible from the top 
of the mountain, standing half an hour 
froin the direct line of the route to Bshir- 
rai, at the foot of the steep declivities of 
the higher division of the mountain. They 
stand on uneven ground, and form a small 
wood. Of the oldest and best looking 
trees, I counied eleven or twelve; twenty- 
five very large ones; about fifty of mid- 
diing size ; and more than three hundred 
smaller and voung ones. The oldest trees 





_ = 





are distinguished by having the foliage | 
and small branches at the top only, and 
by four, five, or even seven trunks spring- 
ing from one base; the branches and fo- 
liage of the others were lower, but I saw 
none whose leaves touched the ground, 
like those in Kew Gardens, ‘The trunks 
of the old trees are covered with the 
names of travellers and other persons, 
who have visited them: I saw a date of 
the seventeeth century. ‘The trunks 





of the oldest trees seem to be quite dead ; 
the wood is of agray tint; I took off a 
piece of one of them; but it was after- 
wards stolen, sogether with several speci- 
mens of minerals, which I sent from Zahle 
to Damascus.’ 

At Kanobin there is a convent :— 


‘ It is built on a steep precipice on the 
right of the valley, at half an hour’s walk 
from the river, and appears as if suspend- 
ed in the air, being supported by a high 
wall, built against the side of the moun- 
tain. There is a spring close to it. The 
church, which is excavated in the rock, 
and dedicated to the Virgin, is decorated 
with the portraits of a great number of 
patriarchs. During the winter, the pea- 
sants suspend their silk-worms in bags, to 
the portrait of some favourite saint, and 
implore his influence for a plenteous har- 
vest of silk; from this custom the con- 
vent derives a considerable income. 

‘ Kanobin is the seat of the patriarch of 
the Maronites, who is at the head of twelve 
Maronite bishops; and here, in former 
times, he generally passed the summer 
months, . retiring in the winter to Mar 
Hanna; but the vexations and _ insults 
which the patriarchs were exposed to from 
the Metawelli, in their excursions to and 
from Baalbec, induced them for many 
years to abandon this residence. ‘The 
present patriarch is the first who fora long 
time has resided in Kanobin. ‘Though I 
had no letter of introduction to him, and 
was in the dress of a peasant, he invited 
me to dinner, and I met at his table his 
secretary, Bishop Stefano, who has been 
educated at Kome, and has some no- 
tions of Europe. While I was there, a 
rude peasant was ordained a priest. Ka- 
nobin had once a considerable library ; 
but it has been gradually dispersed, and 
not a vestige of it now remains. ‘The 
cells of the monks are, for the most part, 
in ruins.” 

Akoura, we are told, has a bad name 
amongst the people of this country ; 
its inhabitants, who are all Greek Ca- 
tholics, are accused of avarice and in- 
hospitality :— 

‘The mountaineers, when upon a jour- 
ney, never think of spending a para for 
their eating, drinking, or lodging, On 
arriving in the evening ata village, they 
alight at the house of some acquaintance, 
if they have any, which is generally the 
case, and say to the owner—‘‘ Lam your 
guest,’ djay deyfak. ‘lhe host gives the 
traveller a supper, consisting of milk, 








bread, and borgul, and, ifxich and libe- 





—__ 
ral, feeds his mule or mare alsy Wh 
the traveller has no acquaintance in en 
village, he alights at any house he thn 
ties up his beast, and smokes his pi ‘aI 
he receives a welcome from the masher es 
the house, who makes it a point of honon, 
to receive him as a friend, and to give hin 
a supper. In the morning he depart 
with a simple ‘*Good bye.” Such isthe 
general custom in these parts; the inhab;. 
tants of Akoura, however, are noted f 
refusing to receive travellers, to Whom 
they will neither give a supper, nor sei 
them provision for ready money ; thecop. 
sequence of which conduct is, that the 
Akourans, when travelling about, are 
obliged to conceal their origin, in ode; 
to obtain food on the-road. My Zuide 
had a friend at Ahoura, but he happened to 
be absent; we therefore alighted at ano. 
ther house, where we obtained with much 
difficulty a little barley for our horses: 
and we should have gone suapperless to 
rest, had I not repaired to the Sheikh, and 
made him believe I was a Kourdine (ny 
dress being somewhat like that of the 
Kourds) in the service of the Pasha oj 

Jamascus, on my way to the Emir Be. 
shir. As [ spoke with confidence, the 
Sheik became alarmed, and sent us a few 
loaves of bread, aad some cheese; on my 
return, I found my guide in the midst of 
a large assembly of people, abusing thei 
for their meanness.’ 


Speaking of the religion of these 
countries, Mr. Burckhardt says :— 


‘It need hardly be mentioned here, 
that many of those sects which tore Eu- 
rope to pieces in the earlier ages of Chris- 
tianity, still exist in these countries :— 
Greeks, Catholics, Maronites, Syriacs, 
Chaldeans, and Jacobites, all have their 
respective parishes and churches. Unable 
to effect any thing against the religion of 
their haughty rulers, the Turks, they turn 
the only weapons they possess, scandal 
and intrigue, with fury against each other, 
and each sect is mad enough to believe 
that its church would flourish on the ruins 
of those of their heretic brethren. The 
principal hatred subsists between the Ca- 
tholics and the Greeks; of the latter, 
many thousands have been converted to 
Catholicism, so that, in the northern parts 
of Syria, all Catholics, the Maronites ex- 
cepted, were formerly of the Greek 
church: this is the case in Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, and in all the intermediate coun 
try; communities of original Latin Chris- 
tians being found only around Jerusalem 
and Nablous. ‘The Greeks, of course, Sef 
with indignation the proselytism of their 
brethren, which is daily gaining groune, 
and avenge themselves upon the — 
with the most furious hatred. Nor wow 
Greek and original Latin Christians bac . 
ward in cherishing similar feelings; . 
scenes most disgraceful to Che 
are frequently the consequence. mn ye 
parts where no Greeks live, 8 i nits 
mountains of Libanus, the different $ “ 
of Catholics turn their hatred against 3° 
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He wooed the gipsy’s daughter, and forgot 
Caerlaverock had fair faces. He was found 


One summer morning ; but the cauld sharp air | 
Had cross‘d his weazon, and his ghost aye goes | 











Pen Owen. In three volumes. 12mo. 
Edinburgh and London, 1822. 


With its right hand at its throat, Pass that, | [HERE is no accounting for taste even 


and syne 
Ye'll see a belted huntsman cut in stone, 
A bugle at his belt, which ye maun blow, 


if ye would have swift tidings. I have said | 


My say, and so God prosper good intents.’ 


in novel writing; but authors having 
generally the power of selecting or 
making their hero, either stamp him 
with some extraordinary vice, virtue, 


The songs and ballads which eke talents, or character; and we believe 
out this volume, exhibit Mr. Cunning- | the author of Pen Owen is the first in 
ham to much greiiter advantage ; some | the whole history of fiction that built a 
of them possess considerable merit, and | 0vel of three volumes on the adveu- 
deserve a high place among Scottish | tures of a downright simpleton ; for 


lyric poetry. We are aware that two 
or three of the best of these pieces were 
published ten or twelve years ago, in 
Mr. Cromek’s ¢ Remains of Galloway 
and Nithsdale Song,’ when it was ate 
tempted to impose them on the world 
as the productions of the old Scottish 
bards, a trick very unworthy of a man 
Of genius, and which must always cast 
# doubt as to the originality of every 
piece he afterwards produces: for he 


'such is Pen Owen, alias Mr. Pendarves 
Owen. Having selected a Welshman 
for his hero, the author seemed to think 
that too much could not be said of his 
pedigree, and, therefore, we find a full 
half of the first volume devoted to an 
account of the family of Owen, which 
is very clearly proved to have descend- 
ed from Noah; only the great naviga- 
tor, not having had the benefit of the 
sunday-school or Lancasterian system, 





who would endeavour to pass his own | #PPears to have committed a blunder 


works for those of a former age, would 
not hesitate to appropriate any obscure 
ballad he might meet with to himself, 
That the songs and ballads given in 
this volume are, generally, by Mr. 
Cunningham, we have no doubt, and 
some of thein are really beautiful; but 
the following we suspect is but an al- 
teration of an old ballad, a few lines of 
which we heard many years ago, but 
recollect only the first, which was the 
same as that of Mr. Cunningham :— 


‘1’LL GANG NAE MAIR TO YON TOWN. 
‘Til gang nae mair to yon town, 
Betide me joy, betide me pain ; 
I’ve tint my heart in yon town, 
And dare na gang the gate again. 
The sun shall cease to thowe the snaw, 
The corn to shoot wi’ simmer rain, 
When I gang back to yon town, 
And see the gate my heart has gane. 


* Yestreen I went to yon town, 
Wi’ heart in pleasure panting free, 
As stag won from the huntei’s snare, 
Or birdie building on the tree ; 
But ae haif-hour tint all my peace, 
And lair’d my soal in dool and pain, 
And weary fa’ the witchcraft wit 
That winna let it free again. 
‘Had I but been by fortune’s hand 
In the silk Jap of grandeur thrown, 
And she had trimm’d the humblest home 
That ever rose in Caledon ; 
i’d clad her in a starry robe, 
And claspt herto my bosom fain ; 
And blest the happy hour I went 
To sce the mirthsome town again. 


¢ She’s fairer than a summer morn, 

And purer than the spotless sky ; 
Far is the journey to her heait, 

She measures in her haughty eye. 
Lut she is sweeter than the rose 

New bathed amang the balmy rain— 
And I maun gang to yon town, 

And see the lovesome maid again. 


‘in his) patronyme, the very reverse 
of the caricature in Bowles and Car- 
vers window in St. Paul’s Church 


| Yard, and to have written N—oah 


what ought to have been O—n, alias 
Owen. I[n justice, however, to the 
author, we must say that he displays 
a good deal of smartness in ridiculing 
the Welsh love of antiquity, which be 
does very happily in his intro“ictory 
chapters, in astyle strongly reminding 
us of Sterne. Passing through these, 
we learn that the descent of the Owens 
rests in two brothers, Giifhiths, the 
eldest, who squanders away the for- 
tunes of his house, and Caleb Owen, 
his brother, a careful money-making 
fellow, who preserves the family from 
entire decay, threatened by the impru- 
dencies and follies of some of its de- 
scendants. Griffiths being the eldest, 
gets the fainily estates, which he dissi- 
pates in gratifying his taste for anti- 





city, until he reaches twelve years of 
,age, when he falls in love with an or- 


-tom which they had picked from an- 


quities, of which he is so enthusiastic 
un admirer, that he actually marries a 
Miss Amarantha Philpot, a niece of 
Dr. Wintletrap’s, in order to get pos- 
session of a pretended Vespasian vase, 
which she had purchased. The fruit 
of this match is Mr. Pendarves Owen, 
who presents no signs of preco- 


phan, two years younger than himself, 
named Ellice Craig, who has been 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Mapletoft ; 
and the juvenile would-be pair ex- 
change ‘an oath as big as themselves, 
taken upon a broken sixpence (a cus- 


other source of judicious lastruction) 
that nothing should ever prevent ther 
loving each other dearly, and marrying 
when they came to a marriageable ag, 
whenever that should happen.’ Pej’, 
education becomes a favourite study 
with his father, Griffith, who wishes to 
make him a philosopher, and, for that 
purpose, engages a German teacher, of 
whom the author gives a well drawn 
portrait. Ellice, when of a marriageg. 
ble age, has a suitor, in the person of a 
dissipated young rake, a Mr. Frank 
Wettenhall, the adopted heir of Si; 
Luke Oldysworth, but his advances 
meet with no return from Ellice. Pen, 
in consequence of a misunderstandine 
with his friends, comes to London, 
and endeavours to prevent his talents 
from being * hid uncer a bushel,’ by 
turning author; applying to a book. 
seller for the purpose, he is offered se. 
ven shillings a sheet; this ronsed the 
blood of the heir of all the Owens, and 
the bookseller narrowly escaped being 
kicked out of hisown shop. We next 
find Pen sitting in the gallery of the 











House of Commons, among the Parlia- 
mentary reporters; and mistaking the 
cry of * hear, hear,’ fora particular de- 
mavd upon his attention, he exclaims, 
‘Vil be d—d if I do any longer,’ and 
starts from his seat. “Phe speaker cries 
order; and Pen js soon in custody of 
the serjeant at arms. Refusing to ask 
pardon of the house, he is committed 
to Newgate. He runs through several 
other adventures in town, which would 


'happen to none but an inexperienced 


simpleton, and which such a person 
might meet with every day ; he goes to 
the gaming table, gets into a quarrel, 
fights a duel with Lord Killcullane, 
whom he wounds; and is then obliged 
to live in an obscure lodging, under 
the disguised name of John Brown, 
he gets robbed, and his head broken in 
Smithfield Market, and is rescued by 
a Lincolnshire grazier, who, in his turn, 
has his pocket picked at a public- 
house, by a man who pretended to be 
a countryman, and who, in relating and 
imitating the manner in which he pre 
tended to have been released of his 
own money, eased the humane farmet 
of forty guineas. This and severa 
other common place adventures, S€P3- 
rated by a few episodes, bring us to 
the conclusion, in which we learn that 
Ellice Craig is the daughter vt 
George Oldysworthy, who, under t 4 
name of Major Irwin, had introduce 

himself to Pen Owen, and ascertaine 

his character; Pen, at last, marrtes 
Ellice, and lives coinfortably. é 
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Although there are touches in this 
novel which show a master spirit, yet 
we should not think it the production 
of an experienced writer. The inci- 
dents, though often excessively com- 
mon-place, ure so awkwardly intro- 
duced as to render them improbable ; 
the story is too intricate and too episo- 
diacal ; “some circumstances and events 
are laboured excessively, while others 
are hurried over with the most marked 
brevity : an instance of this occurs in 
Pen’s being robbed in Smithfield. 
A man takes him familiarly by the arm, 
aad asks for his pocket book; * Pen 
stared, but shook off the man, and 
thinking him only a sturdy beggar, 
told him he was an impudent scoun- 
drel; and putting forth his hand to 
seize him by the collar, found himself 
—upou a bed with red and white 
check curtains, In a small apartment,’ 
&e. 

‘)ne of Pen'’s adventures we have 
omitted, and it would have been well 
if the author had done so too, although 
it is well told. Pen is introduced 
to a meeting of conspirators whose 
proceedings, and the result, is but a 
mere version of Thistlewood's plot; 
the conspirators are surprised, and se- 
veral of them seized. Pen escapes for 
the present, but is afterwards arrested, 
aud carried to the Secretary of State’s 
Office; asort of equivoque takes place, 
iw which Pen Owen, under his dis- 
guised name of Brown, is accused of 
murder, to which he pleads guilty, 
supposing it was Lord [illcallane, 
whom he had been told was dead ; but 
chancing to see Lord Killcullane, he 
learned that it was the death of a con- 
stable, of which some other John 
Brown was suspected, 

The story of Major Irwine, who, as 
we have stated, proves to be George 
Oldysworth, is admirably told, and is 
highly interesting, but is too long for 
extract, and would be spoiled by 
abridgment; suffice it say, that he 
finds a father in Sir Luke Oldysworth 
and a daughter in Ellice Craig, of 
whom Pen Owen suspected him to be 
a seducer, and finding her in his arms, 
shoots him, but does not wound him 
dangerously. 

There is an underplot between the 
debauchee, Frank Wettenhal!, and 
an unhappy girl, Rose Weston, who 
becomes the victim of his dnplicity, 
which is as interesting as such tales 
usually are. We have hitherto not 
made an extract: we shall now, how- 
“ver, give one, which can easily be de- 
tached, and is a goed specimen of our 
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author's style. We must premise that 
while Pen Owen is ruminating in his 
lodgings, his attention is called to the 
window by a noise in the street, when a 
loud shock and report, like the explo- 
sion of athunderbolt, shivered the glass 
about his ears :— 

‘ It was not in the nature of Pen to be 
an idle spectator in any scene, much less 
in one where he, for a moment, could 
consider his services of avy possible use. 

‘ He ran down stairs, and was in a few 
seconds through the crowd, which had 
now increased to a mob, and in the apart- 
ment which had awakened his interest. 
Here he beheld indeed a chaos, from 
which a better ordered mind than his 
would have found it difficult to draw any 
immediate inference,—fragments of glass 
and copper, of which just enough was left 
to show that they had once been globes, 
cylinders, and tubes, lay confusedly scat- 
tered in every direction, about a room 
not much larger than a closet. An ate 
mosphere impregnated with stench, that 
was scarcely endurable by the most har- 
dened olfactories, and to which twoorthree 
enterprising and intruding tndividuals, like 
himself, appeared to have fallen victims, as 
they lay sttewed among broken stools or 
chairs, still left standing around the wreck ; 
—added to this, the smoke or vapour, 
which had not yet escaped through the 
broken windows, prevented our hero, 
who stood aghast at the door, from pene- 
trating into the mysteries of the extraordi- 
nary scene before him. 

‘At length a woman, who seemed more 
interested than the rest, coming forth from 
an inner room, half suffocated by the 
steams which issued around her, and 
wholly inflamed by her rage, roared aloud 


for assistance,—‘* Get the ingins, and get | 


out o’ my ouse, ye wagabones all.—A’nt 
it enow to have my ouse flammergastered, 
and about my hears, and my poor dear 
usband blown to the devil, without your 
cummin to make things worse, and raising 
augh and cry about my permises. Get 
along you—Bess, what d’ye stand shiver- 
ing and slammocking there, when one 
ould fool’s dying, and the devil has car- 
ried away Vother? Why feckens, if the 
floor bayn’t given vay.” 

‘ The last clause was the only one that 
seemed to attract the attention of her au- 
ditors. ‘This was no sooner uttered, how- 
ever, than the whole party took the alarm 
—rushing to the door, and bearing, per- 
haps, a more than usual weight upon the 
narrow stair-case, a loud crack confirmed 
the retiring party in their fears, and rea- 
lized, in some measure, a danger which 
was before only chimerical; for, being 
now rendered desperate, the more enter- 
prising leapt over the ballusters, and, in 
their efforts, broke them down, and brought 
after them all whose temerity or caution 
had laid hold upon them as their guide 
and prop. 

‘ In the midst of the screams and groans 
which issued from the staircase, Pen, 


whom no experience of past indiscretions 
could deter from the gratification of his 
curiosity, and, let me add, the better mo- 
tiveof volunteering his assistance, in vain 
endeavoured to extract something from 
the voluble lady, who evidently was the 
queen of the ruins which she bestrode. 
She was impenetrable to his appeals, and 
only insisted upon his ** raggamuflin com- 
panions.” 

‘When, however, he heard her voci- 
ferate fora doctor, and thence inferring 
that some person had been wounded or 
injured,—as she herself appeared sound, 
certainly in wind, and apparently in limb, 
—he advanced towards the door, through 
which she at first had made her appear- 
ance :—*‘ Art thee a doctor or potecary- 
man?” demanded the Amazon. 

‘ Pen, who could never tell an untruth, 
even to carry higher points, would not 
condescend to one on such an occasion ; 
but continuing to advance, she rudely 
seized his arm, and insisted upon his 
“woiding her premises,” or she would 
send ‘for one as should make him.” Pen 
was in general very chary of the fair sex, 
but a groan from the inner room induced 
him to overstep the usual bounds pre- 
scribed by decorum upon such occasions, 
and very dexterously extricating his arm 
from her grasp, and as deaterously turn- 
ing her,—with infinite gentleness, howe- 
ver,—over his left leg, he dropped her 
safely on the ground, whipped into the 
room, and turned the key upon her. 

‘lle approached a bed, across which 
lay aman, wjth an’ oil-Skin cap strained 
on his head, and sleeves of the same ma- 
terial over those of his shirt,—his face 
partly covered with a blankef, and the 
whole apparently much scorched and jn- 
flamed. Pen approached him, and de- 
manded, in a voice of sympathy, if he 
felt himself seriously injured. 

‘«* Blown up!” groaned the patient. 

‘** Good heaven, sir, where are you 
wounded?” 

‘ Before an answer could be returned, 
the enraged landlady, whose hands and 
lungs were pretty equally exercised on 
the outside ot the door, vowed every spe- 
cies of vengeance which the law aedes 
or forbade, upon the head of our hero. 
He condescended to a parley through the 
key-hole,—entreated her to come to 
terms, asserted the danger of neglecting 
the suffering patient, and—the only clause 
in the terms of capitulation which ap- 
peared to be worthy of notice,—pledged 
a high bribe if she would send for medi- 
cal aid, for which he would be responsi- 
ble in the article of payment. 

‘The war-trumpet ceased, and the gates 
were opened, with a declaration on ber 
part, “that now she believed he was a 
gemman, as he behaved himself as a gem- 
inan ought, thof he mought as well not 
have demeaned himself by lifting his hand 
agen a defenceless creatur of the weaker 
sect!” Every apology was given and re- 





ceived, necessary to restore order, and 
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she departed to obtain the necessary suc- 
cour. 

‘ Pen now began again to address the 
wounded man, and, lifting. one of his 
hands, in order to feel the pulse, heard 
his own name uttered, in something be- 
tween a sigh andagroan. ‘* Do you know 
me then, sir?’ demanded he of his pa- 
tient. 

*« No, bless you, that war’nt [!”— 
Pen stared, and aked about him, and 
concluded it was an illusion. ‘* Where,’ 
continued he, “‘ where are your pains?” 

« <* All over.”’ 

«« Pen Owen!” was again distinctly 
uttered, in a faint and languid tone of 
voice. 

««* Who is that?” exclaimed our hero, 
starting up. 

‘ «The devil han’t a fetched him then, 
as Madge said,”’ groaned the man on the 
bed. 

_* Who are you speaking of?” cried 
Pen, searching round the little room, 
which was crowded with the odds and 
ends of what had been furniture, and with 
jars, tin cans, and stone bottles, which oc- 
cupied every interval left by it. Stoop- 
ing, at length, to look under the bed, he 
observed, on the further side, something 
that resembled a human form; and, re- 
gardless of the other wounded man, he 
wrenched the bed from its situation, and 
extricated from a heap of non-descript 
drapery, consisting of baize curtains, foul 
linen, and wearing apparel,—the scorched 
and singed effigies of what once was— 
GrirFiTH Owen, no less a man than father 
to our hero himself, and the very pink of 
projectors ! 

“Had Pen been aware how little real 
injury had been sustained by his ingenious 
parent, it is possible his risible faculties 
might have been excited by the ridiculous 
circumstances of his situation; as it was, 
he felt no sentiment but that of excruci- 
ating anxiety, at the doubtful appearance 
of the being to whom he owed his exist- 
ence. 

‘ He lifted him in his arms, and, though 
he was not able, like the pious Aneas, to 
bear him from the flames, (which unfor- 
tunately raged within,) he did his best to 
extricate him from the ruins, which no 
«* dire Ulysses nor fraudful Sinon,’’—but 
his own skill and ingenuity—had_ brought 
about his ears! 


‘The fresh air and the timely interfer- ’ 


ence of a medical man, who now made 
his appearance, soon restored him to his 
perfect senses—at least, to the “ status 
guoante bellum.” 

‘ His first exclamation was to curse the 
stupidity of his fellow-labourer, *‘ for clos- 
ing the stop-cock, at the moment it ought 
to have been opened.’’ 

«« You cried out—Stop-cock,” grum- 
bled the wounded tyro, on the bed. 

« «To be sure | did—to open it.” 

« « You said, stop!” 

« «« Stop-cock, I said.’’ 

* «¢ Weli—and I did stop cock.’’ 

¢«¢ You should have turned it.” 


- Atte 








‘«T did turn it.” 

‘« Zounds, you turned it the wrong 
wa » 

*« You said, stop cock.” 

‘ « What then, blockhead !”’ 

* «T did stop cock.” 

‘Pen, foreseeing no end to a discus- 
sion, in which the first terms of the argu- 
ment were so little understood, interfered 
to postpone it, at least, to a more suitable 
occasion. 

‘ The poor underling was more serious- 
ly injured, and Pen, before his father was 
sufficiently recovered to be removed to 
the lodging opposite, had taken upon 
him to remunerate the landlady for the 
wounds of every description, inflicted up. 
on her household gods, her husband, and 
furniture inclusive. 

‘When our hero had fairly housed his 
parent in his own domicile, he naturally 
began to inquire into the occasion of the 
accident, and the history of his unexpect- 
ed return from the continent. But, al- 
though the digression and speculative turn 
of the communication might command 
the dutiful attention of a son, it would, I 
fear, be borne with some impatience by 
an ordinary reader, [t may be fair, how- 
ever, to state generally, that it included at 
least a century of new projects; and that 
the late experiment,—the failure of which 
he attributed wholly to the awkwardness of 
his coadjutor, a journeyman druggist, on 
whom he speculated as a promising che- 
mist,—had been taken up on asudden, 
upon perceiving parts of London lighted 
with gas, in the mode of which he thought 
he could make some considerable improve- 
ments. His object was to ignite the gas 
without the apparatus or interference of a 
lamp-lighter, which he scientifically de- 
monstrated to his son might be effected, 
in spite of the late explosion and its con- 
sequent failure.” 


We now close the last volume of Pen 
Owen, a novel which possesses some 
beauties and many faults, but which 
keeps up a continued interest, that 
will scarcely permit the reader to rest 
satisfied with any thing short of its full 
perusal, 

——_-t4{@>o— 
Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
(Concluded from p. 347.) 


We are sure that the sketches we have 
already quoted will have excited in our 
readers such interest as will make 
them anxious to become more fully 
acquainted with Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent., than whom we know not a more 
pleasing companion. Such, however, 
is the pressure of new publications 
upon us,thatwecan but givea few more 
extracts. The first is from a delight- 
fal sketch on travelling; the part we 
have selected being coulined to a notice 





vfjthe Tabard or Talbot Ion, in the 





te 
Borough, celebrated by hea: iiae wa 
Chaucer :— of 
‘It is in the borough of Soy 
far from London Bridge, and ks Pa 
present, the name of ‘the Talbot»’ * 
has sadly declined in dignity since th 
days of Chaucer, being a mere retidezvo . 
and packing place of the great waggons 
that travel into Kent. The court:yard, 
which was anciently the mustering-place 
of the pilgrims previous to their departure 
was now lumbered with hy . 


Be ,waggons, 
Crates, boxes, ham pers, and baskets cor 


taining the good things of town and coun. 
try, were piled about them; while 
among the straw and litter, the motherly 
hen scratched and clucked, with their 
hungry broods at their heels, Instead of 
Chaucer’s motley and splendid throng, I 
only saw a group of waggoners and stable. 
boys enjoying a circulating pot of ale: 
while a long-bodied dog sat by, with head 
on one side, ear cocked up, and wistful 
gaze, as if waiting for his turn at the tank- 
ard. | 

‘ Notwithstanding this grievous decles- 
sion, however, { was gratified at perceiy- 
ing that the present occupants were not 
unconscious of the poetical renown of 
their mansion. An inscription over the 
gateway proclaimed it to be the inn where 
Chaucer’s pilgrims slept on the night pre- 
vious to their departure, and at the bot- 
tom of the yard was a magnificent sign, re- 
presenting them in the act of sallying 
forth. 1 was pleased, too; at noticing, 
that though the present inn was compara- 
tively inodern, yet the form of the old inn 
was preserved. There were galleries 
round the yard, as in old times, on which 
opened the chambers of the guests. To 
these ancient inns have antiquaries -ascrib- 
ed the present forms of our theatres, 
Plays were originally acted in inn-yards. 
The guests lolled over the galleries which 


answered to our modern dress-circle ; the: 


critical mob clustered in the yard instead 
ofthe pit; and the groups gazing from the 
garret windows, were no bad representa 
tives of the gods of the shilling gallery. 
When, therefore, the drama grew impor- 
tant enough to havea house of its own, the 
architects took a hint for its construction 
from the yard of the ancient “hostel.” 
‘1 was so weil pleased at finding these 
remembrances of Chaucer and his poem, 
that 1 ordered my dinner in the little par- 
lour of the Talbot. Whilst it was prepar- 
ing, | sat at the window, musing and gaz- 
ing into the court-yard, and conjuring up 
recollections of the scenes depicted in 
such lively colours by the poet, until, by 
degrees, bales, boxes, and hampers, boys, 
waggoners, and dogs, faded from my sight, 
and my fancy peopled the place with the 
motley throng of Canterbury pilgrims. 
The galleries once more swarmed with 
idle gazers, in the rich dresses of Chau- 
cer’s time, and the whole cavalcade seem- 
ed to pass before me. There was ow 
stately knight on sober steed, who ha 
ridden in Christendom and heatheness€, 
and had “ foughten for our faith at ‘Tra 
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missene;’—and his son, the young 
squire, a lover and a lusty bachelor, with 
curled locks and gay embroidery ; a bold 
rider, a dancer, and a writer of verses, 
ginging and fluting all day long, and 
« fresh as the month of May ; —and his 
«¢ knotheaded”” yeoman; a bold forester, 
in green, with horn and baudrick and dag- 
ger, a mighty bow in hand, and a sheaf of 

eacock arrows shining beneath his belt; 
and the coy, smiling, simple nun, with 
her gray eyes, her small red mouth and 
fair forehead; her dainty person clad in 
featly cloak and “’ypinched wimple,”’ 
her coral beads about her arm, her golden 
brooch, with a love motto, and her pretty 
oath “by Saint Eloy ;’”’—and the mer- 
chant, solemn in speech and high on 
horse, with forked beard and ‘* Flaunder- 
ish Bever hat;’?—and the lusty monk, 
«full fat and in good point,” with berry 
brown palfrey, his hood fastened with gold 

in, wrought with a love-knot, his bald 
ead shining like glass, and his face glis- 
fening as though it had been anointed ;— 
and the lean, logical, sententious clerke 
ef Oxenforde, upon his half-starved scho- 
lar-like horse ;—and the bowsing somp- 
nour, with fiery-cherub face, all knobbed 
with pimples, an eater of gariick and 
onions, and drinker of ‘strong wine, red 
as blood,”’ that carried a cake for a buck- 
ler, and babbled Latin in his cups; of 
whose brimstone visage ‘‘ children were 
sore aferd;”—and the buxom wife of 
Bath, the widow of five husbands, upon 
her ambling nag, with her hat broad as a 
buckler, her red stockings and sharp 
spurs ;—and the slender choleric reeve of 
Norfolk, bestriding his good gray stot; 
with close-shaven beard, his hair cropped 
round his ears, long, lean, calfless legs, 
and a rusty blade by his side ;—and the 
jolly Limitour, with lisping tongue and 
twinkling eye, well beloved of franklens 
and housewives, a great promoter of mar- 
riages among young women, known at the 
taverns in every town, and by every 
“hosteler and gay tapstere.” In short, 
before I was roused from my reverie by 
the less poetical, but more substantial ap- 
parition of a smoking’ beef-steak, [| had 
seen the whole cavalcade issue forth from 
the hostel-gate, with the brawny, double- 
jointed, red-haired miller, playing the 
bag-pipes before them, and the ancient 
host of the Tabard giving them his fare- 
well God-send to Canterbury.” 

[n our first notice of these volumes 
we quoted Mr. Irving’s sentiments as 
to England on a first visit; and we 
now, with reluctance, give the farewell 
of the author, to whom we are sure all 
our readers will say, in the language of 
a noble bard,— 

* Fare thee well, and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well.’ 
The following, which is the conclud- 
ing article of this delightful work, will 
show that a residence of two’ years 
among us has made no change in his 


‘THE AUTHOR'S FAREWELL. 


‘ And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands, and part.’ 
HAMLET. 

‘ Having taken leave of the Hall and its 
inmates, and brought the history of my 
visit to something like a close, there seems 
to remain nothing further than to make mv 
bow and exit. it is my foible, however, 
to get on such companionable terms with 
my reader in the course of a work, that it 
really costs me some pain to part with 
him, and I am apt to keep him by the 
hand, and have a few farewell words at 
the end of my last volume. 


‘When I cast an eye back upon the 
work [ am just concluding, I cannot but 
be sensible how full it must be of errors 
and imperfections ; indeed, how should it 
be otherwise, writing as | do, about sub- 
jects and scenes with which, as a stranger, 
{ am but. partially acquainted? Many 
will, doubtless, find cause to smile at very 
obvious blunders which I may have made; 
and many may, perhaps, be offended at 
what they may conceive prejudiced repre- 
sentations. Some will think I might have 
said much more on such subjects as may 
suit their peculiar tastes ; whilst others will 
think I had done wiser to have left those 
subjects entirely alone. 

‘It will, probably, be said, too, by 
some, that I view England with a partial 
eye. Perhaps 1 do; for 1 can never for- 
get that it is ny “‘ father land.”’ And yet 
the circumstances under which I have 
viewed it to have by no meais been such 
as were calculated to produce favourable 
impressions. For the greater part of the 
time that I have resided in it, I have lived 
almost unknowing and unknown ; seeking 
no favours, and receiving none; “ astran- 
ger and a sojourner in the land,” and sub- 
ject to all the chills and neglects that are 
the common lot of the stranger. 

‘When [ consider these circumstances, 
and recollect how often I have taken up 
my pen, with a mind ill at ease, and spirits 
much dejected and cast dowa; I cannot 
but think I was not likely to err on the fa- 
vourable side of the picture. The opini- 
ons | have given of English character 
have been the result of much quiet, dis- 
passionate, and varied obsefvation. It is 
a character not to be hastily studied, for 
it always puts on a repulsive and ungraci- 
ous aspect toa stranger. Let those, then, 
who condemn my representations as too 
favourable, observe this people as closely 
and deliberately as I have done, and they 
will, probably, change their opinion. Of 
one thing, at any rate, I am certain, that 
I have spoken honestly and sincerely, 
from the convictions of my mind, and the 
dictates of my heart. When I first pub- 
lished my former writings, it was with no 
hope of gaining favour in English eyes, 
for [ little thought they were to become 
current out of my own country ; and had 

[ merely sought popularity among my own 
countrymen, | should have taken a more 





sentiinents of his * father-land.’ 


direct andl obvious way, by gratifying 
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rather than rebuking the angry feeli 
that were then prevalent against England. 

‘And here let me acknowledge my 
warm, my thankful feelings, at the effect 
produced by one of my trivial lucubre- 
tions. I allude to the essay in the Sketch- 
Book, on the subject of the literary feuds 
between England and America. 1 cannot 
express the heartfelt delight I have expe- 
rienced, at the unexpected sympathy and 
approbation with which those remarks have 
been received on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. I speak this not from any paltry feel- 
ings of gratified vanity ; for I attribute the 
effect to no merit of my pen. ‘The paper 
in question was brief and casual, and the 
ideas it conveyed were simple and obvi- 
ous. ‘* It was the cause; it was the cause”’ 
alone. There was a predisposition on the 
part of my readers to be favourably affect- 
ed. My countrymen responded in heart to 
the filial feelings I had avowed in their 
name towards the parent country; and 
there was a generous sympathy in ever 
English bosom towards a solitary indivi- 
dual, lifting up his voice in a strange land, 
to vindicate the injured character of his 
nation. ‘There are some causes so sacred 
as to carry with them an irresistible appeal 
to every virtuous bosom; and he needs 
but little power of eloquence, who defends 
the honour of his wife, his mother, or his 
country. 

‘] hail, therefore, the success of that 
brief paper, as showing how much good 
may be done by a kind word, however 
feeble, when spoken in season—as show- 
ing how much dormant good feeling actu- 
ally exists in each country, towards the 
other, whi¢h only wants the slightest spark 
to kindle it into a genial tlame—as show- 
ing, in fact, what [have all along believed 
and asserted, that the two nations would 
grow together in esteem and amity, if 
meddling and malignant spirits would but 
throw by their mischievous pens, and leave 
kindred hearts to the kindiy impulses of 
nature. 

‘I once more assert, and I assert it with 
increased conviction of its truth, that there 
exists, among the great majority of my 
countrymen, a favourable feeling towards 
England. I repeat this assertion, because 
I think it a truth that cannot too often be 
reiterated, and because it has met with 
some contradiction. Among all the libe- 
ral and enlightened minds of my country- 
men, among all those which eventually 
give-a tone to national opinion, there ex- 
ists a cordial desire to be upon good terms 
of courtesy and friendship. but, at the 
same time, there exists in those very 
minds a distrust of reciprocal good will on 
the part of England. They have been 
rendered morbidly sensitive by the attacks 
made upon their country by the English 
press; and their occasional irritability on 
this subject has been misinterpreted into 
a settled and unnatural hostility. 

‘For my part, I consider this jealous 
sensibiJity as belonging to generous na- 
tures. J should look upon my countrymen 
as fallen indeed from that independence 
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of spirit which is their birth-gift; as fallen 
indeed from that pride of character which 
they inherit from the proud nation from 
which they sprung, could they tamely sit 
down under the infliction of contumely 
and insult. Indeed the very impatience 


which they show as to the misrepresenta- ! 


tions of the press, proves their respect for 
English opinion, and their desire for Eng- 
lish amity; for there is never jealousy 
where there is not strong regard. 

‘It is easy to say that these attacks are 
all the effusions of worthless scribblers, 
and treated with silent contempt by the 
nation; but, alas! the slanders of the 
scribbler travel abroad, and the silent 
‘contempt of the nation is only known at 
home. With England, then, it remains, 
as I have forinerly asserted, to promote a 
mutual spirit of conciliation ; she has but 
to hold the Janguage of friendship and re- 
spect, and she is secure of the good will 
of every American bosom. » 

‘In expressing these sentiments I would 

utter nothing that should commit the pro- 
per spirit of my countrymen. We seek 
no boon at England’s hands: we ask no- 
thing as a favour. Her friendship is not 
necesséry, nor would her hostility be dan- 
gerous to our well-being. We ask no- 
thing from abroad that we cannot reci- 
procate. But, with respect to England, 
we have a warm feeling of the heart, the 
giow of consanguinity that still lingers in 
our blood. Interest apart—past differ- 
ences forgotten—we extend the hand of 
old relationship, We merely ask, do not 
estrange us from you; do not destroy the 
ancient tie of blood; do not let scoffers 
and slanderers drive a kindied nation 
from your side: we would fain be friends ; 
do not compel us to be enemies. 
_ * There needs no better rallying ground 
forinternational amity, than that furnished 
by an eminent English writer :—‘* There 
is,’ says he, ‘*a sacred bond between us 
of blood and of language, which no cir- 
cumstanees can break. Our literature 
must always be theirs; and though their 
Jaws are no longer the same as ours, we 
have the same Bible, and we address our 
common Father in the same prayer. Na- 
tions are too ready to admit that they have 
natural enemies ; why should they be less 
willing to believe that they have natural 
friends.” 

‘‘To the magnanimous spirits of both 
countries must we trust to carry such a na- 
tural alliance of affection into full effect. 
‘Yo pens more powerful than mine I Jeave 


the noble task of promoting the cause of | 


nationa! amity. ‘Lo the intelligent and 
enlighteued of my own country, | address 
my parting voice, intreating them to show 
themselves superior to the petty attacks of 
the ignorant aud the worthless, and sill to 
look with dispassionate and philosophic 
eye to the moral character of England, as 
the intellectual source of our rising great- 
ness; while [ appeal to every generous- 
minded: Englishinan from the = slanders 
which disgrace the press, insult the under- 
sandins, and belie the magnaniinity of hie 
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country: and I invite him to look to Ame- 
rica, as to a kindred nation, worthy of its 
origin; giving, in the healthy vigour of 
its growth, the best of comments on its pa- 
rent stock ; and reflecting, in the dawning 
brightness of its fame, the moral eiful- 
gence of British glory. 

‘ [ am sure that such appeal will not be 
made in vain. Indeed 1 have noticed, for 
some time past, an essential change in 
English sentiment with regard to America. 
In parliament, that fountain head of pub- 
lic Opinion, there seems to be an emula- 
tion, on both sides of the house, in hold- 
ing the language of courtesy and _ friend- 
ship. The same spirit is daily becoming 
more and more prevalent in good society, 
There isa growing curiosity concerning 
my country; a craving desire for correct 
information, that cannot fail to lead toa 
favourable understanding. The scoffer, | 
trust, has had his day; the time of the 
slanderer is gone by. The ribald jokes, 


the stale common places, which have $0 | 
| en America was; that poetry is the highest effort of ge- 
the theme, are now banished to the igno- | 


long passed current when 


rant and the vulgar,or only perpetuated by 
the hireling scribblers and traditional jest- 
ers of the press. ‘Lhe intelligent and high- 
minded now pride themselves upon mak- 
ing America a study. 

‘ But, however my feelings may be un- 
derstood or reciprocated on either side of 
the Atlantic, | utter them without reserve, 
for L have ever found that to speak frankly 
is to speak safely. | am not so sanguine 
as to believe that the two nations are ever 
tobe bound together by any romantic ties of 
feeling; but | believe that much may be 
done towards keeping alive cordial senti- 
ments, were every well-disposed mind 
occasionally to throw ina simple word of 
kindness. If I have, indeed, produced 
any such effect by my writings, it will be 
a soothing reflection to me, that for once, 
in the course of a rather negligent life, [ 
have been useful: that for once, by the 
casual exercise of apen which has been in 
general but too unprofitably employed, I 
have awakened a chord of sympathy be- 
tween the land of my fathers and the dear 
land that gave me birth. 

‘In the spirit of these sentiments I now 
take my farewell of the paternal soil.— 
With anxious eye do | behold the clouds 
of doubt and difficulty that are lowering 
over it, and earnestly do | hope that they 
may all clear up into’ serene and_ settled 
sunshine. In bidding this last adieu, my 
heart is filled with fond, yet melancholy 
emotions 3 and still | linger, and still, like 
a child, leaving the venerable abodes of 
his forefathers, IL turn to breathe forth a 
filial benediction: ‘* Peace be within thy 
walls, oh England! and plenteousness 
within thy palaces; for iny brethren and 
iny companions’ sake I will now say, 
Peace be within thee !”’ 

The kindly affection of Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving for poor vid England, which 
breathes through the whole of his works, 
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will endear bun; much to the Brittsh 


————— 
public ; and as, during his residence 
among us, he has done much to digsi. 
pate the narrow prejudices aud erro. 
neous opinions which have prevailed 
respecting the Americans, we tryst 
that, on his return home, he will not be 
less successful in inculcating the prin. 
ciple that the English and Americans 
are members of the same fainily, and 
that it is the mutual interest of both to 
live in Christian fellowship with each 
otier. 

——t oo 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
Lord Byron. 
(Concluded from p. 343.) 


THE autlor of the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron commences in the most metho- 
dical manner. In the introduction, he 
first endeavours to show, from the au. 
thorities of both ancients and moderns, 


of 


nius; and then assuming, very justly 
we will admit, that Lord Byron is the 
first of living poets, deduces the infe- 
rence that no excuse is necessary for an 
examination into the merits ef one, 
who stands thus pre-eminent both asa 
writer, and at the head of a new or- 
der or school of poetry; but that, on the 
coutrary, ‘it becomes a duty to lay 
open his personal history, that it may 
be seen whether he who seeks to create 
a new order of things, or rather to dis- 
organize all that constitutes social 
union, has, by the propriety of his own 
conduct, established the right to be a 
dictator in morals as well as in poetry.’ 
Now we agree in every thing but the 
inference, and whatever may be the 
poetical talents or the moral principles 
of Lord Byron, we believe him as lit- 
tle anxious of being a dictator, 10 €l- 
ther poetry or morals, as any human 
being whatever. His lordship thinks 
for himself, and, so far as we areenabled 
to judge by his writings, we believe he 
wishes every individual to do the same. 
But itis needless to notice any apo- 
logy for writing the life of Lord Byron, 
since the popularity of the subject was 
of itself a sufficient inducement to aby 
one who possessed the means ;—here 
lay the only difficulty, for aithough 
few literary lives are so full of incident 
as that of Lord Byron, yet there 1s 
scarcely a circumstance atteuding he 
that is not already before the public , 
if, however, his biographer has not given 
many new facts, he has shewn ame 
rable ingenuity in the use of those 
has related, 
In an early number of our J j 
we gave a brief sketch of the birth au 


ournal, 




















Jege; but, although his lordship gave 
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ancestry of Lord Byron,* who was 
born on the 22nd of January, 1788, 
und, therefore, ‘to save all calcula- 
tion,’ as Mr. Mathews would say, 
his lordship is now thirty-four years 
eld. At ten years of age Lord By- 
ron was placed at Harrow School, and 
at the age of sixteen he was removed to 
the University of Cambridge, where 
he became a student of Trinity Col- 


very early indications of poetic talent, 
yet he was very negligent in his stu- 
dies, and spake very irreverently of the 
system of education pursued both at 
Harrow and in the university. When 
about nineteen, his Lordship made his 
debut in the republic of letters, by a 
volume of poems .utitled ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ which, as his biegrapber ob- 
serves, ‘evinced vigorous conception 
and correct taste, with a great com- 
mand of language, and a kuowledge 
of the laws of metrical harmony.’ 
This volume fell under the severe 
castigation of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, who, with a feeling as brutal 
as it was mistaken, endeavoured to 
strangle the infant muse in the cradle, 
quite unconscious that the youthful 
bard was an embryo politician of their 
own party, whom they would profes- 
sionally be called upon to euloyize. 
‘The poesy of-this young lord, ‘say 
the sagacious reviewers, ‘ belongs to the 
class which neither Gods nor man are 
said to permit. Indeed we do not re- 
collect to have seen a quantity of verse 
with so few deviations, in either di- 
rection, from that exact standard. His 





effusions are spread over.a dead flat, 
and can no more get above or below 
the level, than if they were so much | 
stagnant water.’ Such was the way 
in which the northern Zoilus ushered 
to the world a poet, who, even then, | 
gave earuest of the high reputation he | 
was destined to obtain. An act of. 
such wanton cruelty would have_ 
crushed many a rising effort; in the | 
preseut instance however, it had a 
coutrary effect, the malignity of the. 
criticism rousing energies far superior 
to the power that provoked them into. 
retaliation; and Lord Byron took an. 
ample revenge in his ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.’ | 
When his lordship became of age, | 
he made a voyage to Lisbon, in con-| 
Junction with Mr. Hobhouse, with. 
whom he afterwards explored Greece | 
and Albania :— 
_{ When Lord Byron and his company | 
‘isited Athens, they were greatly morti- | 
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fied and thoroughly indignant to see the 
place dlcmentiend. of many of the beauties 
which had rendered the spot, even in its 
dilapidated state, sacred in the estimation 
of all travellers who possessed anv reve- 
rence for the genius of antiquity. But the 
ravages of time, and those committed by 
barbarians, bore no comparison to the 
extent of the spoliation recently perpe- 
trated inthe name, and by the orders of 
an I:nglish ambassador at the Porte; who 
had exerted his influence so effectually 
as almost to demolish several of the finest 
of the temples that were then remaining. 
After this it was too much in the spirit of 
Erostratus for the same nobleman to cause 
his own name, together with that of his 
wife, to be inscribed on a pillar of the tem- 
pleof Minerva. ‘This extraordinary mark 
of vanity, however, was actually executed 
in a very conspicuous. manner, and deeply 
engraved in the marble, at a considerable 
elevation. Lord Byron, on beholding the 
inscription, was so much hurt, and con- 
ceived such a just abhorrence of this pre- 
sumption, which he considered as alimost 
aiounting to sacrilege, that with great la- 
bour and difficulty he got himself raised 
up to the requisite height, and obliterated 
the name of the earl, but gallantly left 
that of the lady untouched. Besides this 
act of zeal, he adopted another and se- 
verer method of humbling the pride of 
his brother peer; for, on the west side of 
the same temple, he caused the following 
monkish lines to be very deeply cut, in 
large characters :— 
*“ Quod non fecerunt Goti, 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti.”’ 

From Athens Lord Byron proceed- 
ed by sea to Constantinople, in the 
Salsette frigate :-— 

‘ While that ship lay in the Dardaneiles, 
a discourse arose among some of the 
officers respecting the practicability of 
swimming across the Hellespont, and of 
thus verifying the truth of the story of Le- 
ander, so familiar to every classical reader. 
At length it was agreed on by Lord Byron 
and Lieutenant Ekenhead, of the above 
frigate, that they would make the trial; 
and this adventure accordingly took place 
on the 3rd of May, 1810. Of this memo- 
rable enterprise, his lordship gives the fol- 
lowing account:< * ‘The whole distance 
from Abydos, the place whence we started, 
to our landing at Sestos, on the other side, 
including the length we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those on 
board the frigate at upwards of four Eng- 
lish miles; though the actual breadth 1s 
barely one. ‘The rapidity of the current 


'is such, that no boat can row directly 


across; and it may in some measure be 
estimated, from the circumstance of the 
whole distance being accomplished by one 
of the parties in an hour and five, and by 
the other, in an hour and ten minutes. 
The water was extremely cold, from the 
melting of the mountain snows. About 
three weeks before we had made an at- 
tempt; but having ridden all the way 
from the road the same morning, and 
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the water being of an icy chillness, we 
found it necessary to postpone the com- 
pletion till the frigate anchored below the 
castles, when we swam the straits, as just 
stated, entering a considerable way above 
the European and landing below the Asi- 
atic fort. Chavalier says, that-a 

Jew swam the same distance for his mis- 
tress; and Oliver mentions its having 
been done by a Neapolitan: but our con- 
sul at ‘larragona remembered neither of 
those circumstances, and tried to dissuade 
us from the attempt. A number of the 
Sulsette’s crew were known to have accom- 
plished a greater distance; and the only 
thing that surprised me was, that as doubts 
had been entertained of the truth of ‘Lean- 
der’s story, no traveller had ever endea- 
voured to ascertain its practicability.” ’ 

After an absence of nearly three 
years, Lord Byron revisited his native 
shores, and exhibited the advanta 
of travelling in his * Chude Harold,’ 
the plan of which was laid in Albenia 
and prosecuted at Athens, where it re- 
ceived some of its finest touches and 
most splendid ornaments. The hint 
of adapting the style and stanza of 
Spenser to a journal of travels and opi- 
nions, was taken from an observation 
of Dr. Beattie, on which Lord Byron 
formed the plan of giving to the world 
a poetical history of his observations in 
foreign lands. His biographer does 
ample justice to the poetical merit of 
the first two cantos of Childé Harold, 
but he condemns their misagthropic 
spirit and perversion of moral feeling. 

We pass over the writer's critical 
examination of the poems of Lerd 
Byron, though they display consi- . 
derable acumen, our object being’ to 
give a hasty but connected detail of 
facts rather than opinions, We mast, 
also, though for another reason, pass 
over those domestic circumstances of 
his lordship’s life, which it, weald 
be well should be buried in oblivion, 
and which must ever be regretted, 
were it for nothing else but their hav- 
ing rendered one of Britain’s noblest 
sons an exile from her soil. 

In 1816, Lord Byron quitted Eng- 
land, and has continued abroad ever 
since, sometimes residing at Geuoa, at 
other times in Venice, Pisa, and other 
Italian states; but wherever his lord- 
ship may have resided, his muse has 
not lain dormant, though it has not al- 
ways been very happily employed. 
His lordship abuses the monks of St. 
Bernard ; his biographer vindicates 
them, and relates the following as one 
of the many instances that might be 
adduced in proof of their humanity :— 

‘On the 28th of September, 1818, at 
five in the evening, a talc was heard at 
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the monastery ; and after a moment of 
Surprise, a white speck was discovered, 
which seemed to be moving on an almost 
inaccessible rock. Upon this a monk has- 
tened to the sammit of the mountain, to 
the north of the hospital called the Point 
ef Chenalletatz, and found on the brink of 
a precipice an Englishman, who, ia at- 
tempting to reach the top, had taken the 
wrong direction, and made his way to the 
middie of a rock, from which he could 
neither ascend nor descend. The monk 
soon called for assistance to his brethren, 
who quickly climbed up with a lantern 
and ropes; but it was not till after dark 
that they reached the spot, and extricated 
the traveller from the imminent danger in 
which -he was placed. ‘The rocks, the 
hardened snow, and the darkness, retarded 
their progress; so that it was very late 


‘when they arrived at the hospital. This 


circumstance is related on the authority of 
M. Pictet, the celebrated naturalist of Ge- 
neva, who saw the gentleman eight days 
afterwards, and heard from his own mouth 
the particulars of his escape ; for which, 
next to Providence,. he expressed his 

rateful obligations to the good fathers of 

Bernard.’ 

_As the remainder of the volume is 
devoted to recent events and to criti- 
cisms on some of Lord Byron’s latest 
productions, we do not deem it neces- 
sary to proceed further; and shall only 
remark, that although this Memoir of 
Lord Byron cannot lay claim to much 
originality, yet the author has made it 
an interesting volume. 











Biography. 

THE ABBE SICARD. 
Tue Abbe Sieard, the humane Direc- 
tor of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at. Paris, is no more. It was this dis- 
tinguished individual who remarked to 
some travellers, that of all languages 
the English was the most siinple, the 
most rational, avd most natural in its 
construction; and, as a proof of the 
truth of msassertion, he observed, that 
his’ pupils, as. they began to learn the 
means of conveying their thoughts by 
writing, eonstantly made use of Angli- 
eisms. 

The Abbé Sicard was born at Tous- 
seret, near Toulouse, ou the 20th Sept. 
1742, in which latter-city he went 
through his studies with. great distinc- 
tien ; and’ when of sufficient age, he 
became an ecclesiustic, to the duties of 
which profession he at first entirely de- 
voted his-attention, and became vicar- 
general of Condour, canon of Bor- 
deaux, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences in that city ; but these he 
afterwards relinquished, to make him- 
self more useful in another sphere, 





M. de Cicé, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
having formed a design of establishing 
a school for the deaf and dumb tn his 
diocese, determined to give the direc- 
tion of it to the Abbe Sicard, and, for 
this purpose, sent him to Paris to learn 
the system of the celebrated Abbé de 
l’ Epee. . 

On his return to Bordeaux the school 
was formed, and one of his first pupils 
was Massieu, then of age, whose as- 
tonishing progress afterwards contri- 
buted so much to increase the reputa- 
tion of his master. On the death of 
the Abbe de l’Epée, in 1789, he was 
called to succeed him in the direction 
of the establishment at Paris. After 
being examined by a board composed 
of members selected from the three 
academies, he was appointed without 
opposition, M. L’Abbe Salvan hav- 
ing declined to become a candidate, 
declaring, with equal modesty and dis- 
interestedness, that the situation could 
not be conferred on one more adequate 
to the performance of its duties than 
the Abbe Sicard. The institution had 
hitherto depended for support on the 
liberality of individuals and the private 
funds of the Abbe de I’ Epee, who had 
dedicated his entire fortune to its 
maintenance. But the government, 
convinced of its excellence, determined 
to perpetuate it for the benefit of pos- 
terity: ample funds were assigned for 
this purpose; the convent for Celestin 
Monks, which had been suppressed se- 
veral years before the revolution, was 
appropriated by the king for its. resi- 
dence. But the establishment was af- 
terwards transferred to Sainte Magliore, 
Rue du Faubourg, St. Jacques. 

In 1792, the Abbé Sicard was in- 
duced to take the oath of liberty and 
equality, which, however, did not pro- 
tect him from the rigours which fol- 
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seeeaiiia 
the mayoralty until the 2nd Sept. when 
he was sent back to the Abbey with 
several other prisoners. Phese remov. 
als were known at that time to be bat 
signal for a mussacre of the unha . 
prisoners. Iw fact, most of those who 
were removed with the Abbé were 
murdered on their arrival at the Ab. 
bey ; he himself would have suffered 
the same fate, had not Monnat, a watch. 
maker, covered him with*his body ; 
was detained prisoner at the Abbey, i 
constant apprehension of a violent 
death, surrounded by murderous ex. 
ecutioners, and the victims of their rage, 
hearing scarce any other sounds than 
the vindictive cries of the one and the 
lamentations of the other,—a witness 
of the most atrocions cruelty, 

In consequence of many efforts made 
in his favour,- he was, on the 4th Sept, 
conducted from the Abbey to the Nas 
tional Assembly, where he made a 
speech, which was published in the 
newspapers. He gave a detailed ace 
count of the dangers he encountered 
on this occasion, in the first volume of 
his Religious Annals. 

A letter may also be seen on the 
subject in the same volume. 

After the Abbé was liberated and 
restored to his pupils, he was as much 
at ease as could be expected during 
the reign of terror. {n the beginning 
of 1796, he joined the Abbe Jauffret in 
compiling the Religious, Political; and 
Literary Annals, but they published 
only the first eighteen numbers, aud 
left the compilation of the remaindet 
to the Abbé de Bologne. The Abbé 
Sicard alotie continued to interest him- 
self in this undertaking, and signed 
the numbers sometimes with his own 
name, and at others with the anagram 
Dracis, by which designation he was 


|comprised after the 18th Fructidore, 


lowed the 10th of August. He was | inthe banishment of the Gazeteers, and 
arrested on the 26th of that month, in! condemned to transportation by the 


the midst of his pupils, while engaged 
in a task that would have excited the 


Directory. 
He did not, however, go to Gmienne, 


respect and admiration of any other | having found means to conceal himselt 
persons than those who were implicated | in the Faubourg St. Marceau ; he en* 


in the scenes which at this time dis- 
graced the national character of France ; 
he was conducted to the committee of 
his section at the arsenal, and after- 
wards to the mayoralty. 

The deaf and dumb pupils petition- 
ed theassembly for the release of their 
humane and respected master; upon 
which the minister of the interior was 
ordered to make a report of the motives 
of his arrest, which, however, was never 


made. 
The Abbe was retained prisoner at 
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deavoured from his retreat to soften the 
resentment of the directors, by protes 
tations of submission to the established 
government ; he also published a letter 
in which he commented upon St. Paul's 
admonitions of submission to the supe- 
rior powers, contained in his Epistle to 
the Romans, on the 22nd chapter; St. 
Matt. xv., 21, upon the same subject. 
It is said that he was even weak enow 2 

to deny having taken any part 10 a 
Annals, and that he had this dena 

inserted in the Journal de Poultie’, 
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with which he was connected. But 
neither this tergiversation, the peti- 
tion of his pupils, nor the taterest which 
many persons exerted in his favour, 
could appease the resentment of the 
Directory; uor was it till after the 
18th Brumaire, that the Abbe Sicard 
was restored to his duties. The esta- 
blishment for the deaf and dumb had 
been much neglected in his ab- 
sence; the funds necessary for the ex- 
pense of the house were no longer fur- 
nished: they were not satisfied with 
depriving the deaf and dumb of their 
master, but wished also to deprive them 
of the only source of consolation they 
were ans of enjoying in their afflic- 
tion. The exercise of religion was pro- 
scribed... It has been said that rigor- 
ous measures were adopted against 
such members of the institution «s dar- 
ed to pray to God, and that several 
were punished for making the sign of 
the cross. These severities were discon- 
tinued on the return of the Abbé, when 
M. Chaptal, the minister of the inte- 
rior, gave the establishment his protec- 
tion, and even projected plans for it, 
well calculated to promote its prospe- 
rity. A press was established at the 
institution, which offered the advantage 
of teaching the pupils an art which they 
might afterwards turn to advantage. 
This press was put in activity in De- 
cember, 1800, by which the deaf and 
dumb, in a short time, became ac- 
quainted with the art of printing. It 
was from this press that the Abbé pub- 
lished most of his works. The public 
exercises of the Abbé attracted much 
attention; he took great pleasure in 
them, as they contributed to increase 
the popularity of his system by the suc- 
cess of his pupils, and the astonishing 
proofs they gave of a sound understand- 
ing. He frequently exhibited Mas- 
sieu, whose intelligence and sagacity 
were admired by all Paris; he was the 
Abbé’s favourite pupil, and the one 
who first gave splendor and reputation 
to the system in which he was instruct- 
ed. In these exercises, as in his writ- 
ings, the Abbé willingly resigned him- 
self to his enthusiasm for his favourite 
System; he often spoke of it with a 
warmth that excited asmile, but which 
was always forgiven to his great repu- 
sane and the consciousness of having 

endered such great and essential ser- 
ee Pe afflicted beings. It was 
ee ee inspired the public with an 
hitherto a , prin of persons 
merry neg ected, For them he lin- 
7 € environs of Paris, wheu a 

covery of his retreat would have 








subjected him to the most rigorous 
treatment. It was upon the model of 
his schoo] that almost all similar insti- 
tutions were formed. His name was 
not less celebrated in foreign states than 
in France. The exercises of his pupils 
were an object of curiosity with all fo- 
reigners on their arrival at Paris; he 
took great pleasure in exhibiting them, 
and explaining his system and the im- 
provements he made upon that of the 
Abbé de l’Epée. He had the honour 
to receive the Sovereign Pontiff, whe 
blessed the chapel of the institution, 
which ceremony is recorded by an in- 
scription, which js still to be seen. The 
holy father was present at a session at 
which the Abbé addressed him ina very 
complimentary eulogium composed for 
the occasion, and gave his holiness some 
specimens of the understanding of his 
pupils. He also presented the Pope 
with several of his works, among which 
was a prayer-book for the use of the 
deaf and dumb, printed by themselves. 
His holiness was next conducted to 
the press, then under the direction of 
Mr. Ad. Le Clerc, who was requested 
to remove the printing-bar to take up 
a leaf just printed, containing an ele- 
gant compliment to his holiness in the 
Latin language, which was composed 
by the Abbe Charlier. His holiness 
and the cardinals who assisted at this 
session seemed highly gratified. The 
Abbé and Mr. Le Clerc received seve- 
ral presents from his holiness on this 
occasion, It is singular that Bona- 
parte could never endure the Abbe 
Sicard ; whatever was the cause of this 
antipathy seems doubtful, but it was 
as incessant as well known. He never 
visited the establishment, though he 
often passed the house: he refused to 
confirm the nomination of the Abbe as 
a prebendary of Notre Dame, and 
would not give him the decoration of 
the legion of honour, of which he was 
very prodigal. The Abbe, on an occa- 
sion of great embarrassment, having 
once demanded an audience, received, 
instead of assistance, a harsh and un- 
courteous answer. On the 28th June, 
1808, he lost his friend, the Abbé Bon- 
nefoux, formerly general superior of 
the doctrinaires, and director of the 
charitable institutions at Paris ;. he dis- 
tinguished himself in a congregation 
devoted to instruction, into which he 
entered at an early age; was three 
times successively appointed to a situ- 
ation, the duration of which was limit- 
ed to six years. This circumstance 
may give an idea of the estimation in 
which his talents and virtues were held 


by the public. Hedied at the Insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, w 

he resided. It is thought, that had he 
lived, his advice would have saved the. 
Abbé from the vexations which after- 
wards afflicted him, when an excessive 
easiness of temper and a blind confi- 
dence in some intriguers exposed him 
to the most mortifying privations. He 
had accepted bills of accommodation, 
which were perverted, and he, in can- 
sequence, was persecuted for their 
amounts. The arrangements which 
he was obliged to make with his cre- 
ditors to liquidate these debts, which 
he had never contracted, reduced him 
to a state next to ee . He 
appropriated his salary for - 
ment ro these debts, sold his a. 
age and furniture, and reserved but 
a small pension for his ewn main- 
tenance. In a few years he discharged 
himself from the difficulties, but it ap- 
pears that new misfortunes, or new acts 
of impradence, reduced him, at the 
decline of life, to similar privations. 
We regret to be obliged to relate these 
afflicting circumstances. It is, how- 
ever, some consolation to know that the 
Abbé was in them a victim to the good-. 
ness of his heart: he was in his own 
expenses moderate and economical, but 
not sufficiently practised in the ways of 
the world to avoid the snares laid for 
him by avaricious and desigamg flat- 
terers.—Genius sometimes pays such. 
tributes to the weakness of humanity. 
His health was declining for several 
years. These vexatious made sensible 
inroads on his constitution; his friends 
were alarmed : every means were taken 
to remove the malady, but they could 
not prescribe remedies for a mind dis- 
eased, and he died at Paris on the 11th 
of May, at one o’clock in the morning, 
at the advanced age of eighty. 

Besides his situation of director apd 
principal instructor of the school for 
deaf and dumb, he was a titular chap- 
lain of Notre Dame; one of the ma~ 
nagers of the Hospital des Quinze 
Vingts, and of the Establishment dea 
Travailleurs-Aveugles ; he was member 
of the second class of the Institute from 
its establishment ; and one of the com- 
missioners named for abridging the 
Dictionary of the French Language : 
he enjoyed in this place a double enter- 
tainment. He was, besides, associated 
with several foreign academies, and de- 
corated with orders by several monarchs. 
The allied princes who came to Paris, 
attended at one of his examinations. Io 
1817 he visited England, where he re. 














ceived the most flattering reception. 
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It may be said of him with justice, 
what hus been said with exaggeration of 
some others, that he had a reputation 
through all Europe. There is no doubt 
but he added to the discoveries of the 
Abbe de I’'Epée, who had despaired of 
admitting his pupils to intellectual 
pursuits, and his method in this view 
seemed confined to mere mechanisin. 
L’” Abbé Sicard had the courage to in- 
troduce the deaf and dumb to the ca- 
reer of metaphysics. There is in his 
Cours d’Instruction d'un Sourd-muet, 
a development of the means he adopt- 
ed, by which it may be judged what 
time was required, what industry, what 
feelings and patience, to bring the minds 
of his pupils to notions which did not 
seem adapted to their capacity. But 
it must be allowed that his method, in- 
génious and splendid as it was, cannot 
have equal success with all; and that it 
supposes a degree of understanding in 
a clild very seldom met with. All 
deafand dumb are not Massicux,Cleres, 
or Berthiers; however, all gained mure 
or less instruction from the attention 
their preceptor paid to them; and his 
works have, without doubt, been prin- 
cipally advantageous in respect to reli- 
_gion; the genius, doctrine, aud pre- 
cepts of which he taught his pupils 
better by his own method than by any 
' other. 

The chief works of the Abbé Sicard 
are, * Un Memoire sur |’ Art d’Instruire 
Sourds-muets,’ 1789 les; ‘ Catechisme a 
I'Usage des Sourds-muets,’ 1796; 
* Manual de I’ Enfance,’ 1796; * Ele- 
mens de Grammaire générale,’ 1799, 
2 vols.; ‘ Cours d’Instruction d’un 
Lourd-muet,’ 1800, reprinted in 1803; 
‘Journée Chrétienne d’un Sourd-mu.- 
et,’ 1805; * Theorie des Signes,’ 1808, 
2 vols. He also published an edition 
of Hartley’s English work, * De I'- 
Hommeet de Ses Facultés; Des Tropes 
de Dumarsais, and du Dictionnaire 
génealogique de l’Ecriture Sainte.’ 
He imagined a svstem of universal 
writing, which he developed in a book 
written for the purpose, which was pub- 
lished in 1997; whst he said of it may 
be seen in the ‘ Annales Religieuses,’ 
tome 1, p. 621. In 1817, * Une Vie 
de la Dauphine, Mére du Roi,’ in 
12mo., was published, to which he pre- 
fixed his name; but there is reason to 
believe that he only lent the authority 
of his name to the work. 

' The obsequies of the Abbé Sicard 
were celebrated at Notre Dame. ‘The 
body having beeu exposed in the court 
of the house de St. Magloire, was next 
carried to Notre Dame. The funeral 
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was attended by the members of the 
academy, the directors of the estab- 
lishment of the deaf and dumb, and 
his young pupils, After divine service, 
the body was taken to the burying- 
ground du Pére de la Chaise, where 
funeral orations were pronounced over 
his tomb. M. Bigot Préameneu spoke 
in the name of the academy, and M. 
Lafond Ladebat in the name ef the 
directors of the establishment. 

He was succeeded by M. l’Abbe 
Goudelin, who is at this time professor 
of the establishment for the deaf and 
dumb at Bordeaux, and to whom M. 
Sicard had, a few days before his death, 
entrusted his pupils by this little note : 
—* My dear brother,—Ready to die, 
[ bequeath to you my dear children, 
I bequeath their souls to your piety, 
their bodies to your care, their intellec- 
tual faculties to your enlightened capa- 
city. Perforin this noble task, and I 
die tranquil.” Wecannot but applaud 
the wisdom of the choice which con- 
firmed this sensible and honourable ap- 
pointment. 








Original Comnuinications. 
BLOOMFIELD’s ‘MAY-DAY WITH 
THE MUSES.’ 

To. the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—It may appear unnecessary 
that I should intrude myself into your 
pages after your liberal review of 
Bloomfield’s * May Day with the 
Muses;’ but there seems to remain a 
little room for two or three remarks in 
reference to that poetical volume, as it 
will, shortly, I dare say, reach a se- 
cond edition, This author’s works are 
enriched with so much pure nature aud 
beautiful feeling, generally expressed 
ja an easy and delicate flow of versifi- 
cation, that L should be sorry any im- 
pediinents were thrown in their way to 
posterity. Some of your cotemporaries 
are alinost always out of humour with 
authors, and,holding forth their defects 
in the most glaring colours, they pass 
over their beauties as matter of course, 
or undeserving of illustration. This 
last effort of Bloomfield’s muse has been 
rather flippantly reviewed in some quar- 
ters, although it will live and be read 
and admired and read again, when the 
later productions of Croly, Wordsworth, 
and company, will slumber on the 
booksellers’ shelves, or peacefully ob- 
tain the lethé of oblivion. 


; i ° | ° 
There is a great deal of natural sim- | such blemishes : 
plicity in * May Day with the Muses,’ | sideration with him, 
which is not in the least weakened by a | vocate, 1 am, sir, his, 


comparison with the most adimirable ! your most obedient servant, 
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passaves In the * Farmer's Boy," or the 
‘Wild Flowers ; and if the author's 
health and circumstances will allow hin 
to retouch some of the lines in the dic 
alosue, so as to relivve them from 
prosaic tendency, and if he will exam. 
ine the construction of some of his syl- 
labic phrases, he will silence those 
critics who but too often write and find 
fault for envy’s sake; at the same time 
he will enhance the quality of his po- 
etry. The adverb is very injuzious to 
the force of versification, unless used 
with care, however pretty ; by an 
examination of Pope’s works, it will be 
seen that he rarely suffered an accent 
to rest on the last syllable when the 
word is formed of three or more sylla- 
bles. Bloomfield will see the propriety 
of my remark in the following instances, 
cited from the poem in question :— 
‘ But O, what numbers all their strength applied, 
Then threw despairing/y the task aside 
With feigned contempt, and vow’d they'd never 
tried.’ 
‘ Doom’d instant/y, by simplest shepherd’s ken, 
To reign awile, and be exhaled at ten,’ 
, Dull must that clown be, dull as winter's 
sleet, 
Who would not instantly be on his feet.’ 
‘ Yet curiously anxious to behold 
Who first would pay in rhymes instead of gold. » 

Other lines possess this negligence, 
which Mr. B. will very readily perceive 
by re-perusal. Next, | find the recur- 
ring syllable ala Sternold and Hopkins 
here and there: 
¢ When winter drove his storms across the sky, 
And pierced the bones of shrinking pover-ty. 

‘ The thriving stock, the lands too wet, too dry, 
And all that bears on fruitful husban-dry 

Ran mingiing thro’ the crowd.’ 

Other substautives are in a similar 
situation, such as eye and liber-ty, sup- 
ply aud compa-ny, eye and poe-try, 
&e. The following verse requires 4 
more perfect sound :— 

‘O’er leaves, o’er blossoms, by his power re- 


stored, A 
Forth came the conquering sun and loo 


abroad. 
One or two instances of bad sense 


and bad grammar might also be pote 
ed out. The words wagged, skulk'd, 
scamper, and baggage, may be omit- 
ted, for words more agreeably with 
our author's usual chastity of express! 
on. Now, sir, these well-meant re- 
marks, [ persuade myself, will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Bloomfield as coming 
from a conviction that it is a pity 
a work, so perfect as a whole, should, 
in future editions, be disfigured by 
and Jeaving the cons 
as his sincere ad- 
the public's, and 
Mus. 
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ON THE FORGERY PREVENTION 
PLANS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir.—I have noticed the hostilities 
carried on through the medium of your 
publication, between Messrs. Perkins 
and Heath or their partisans, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Branston, in behalf 
of Sir William Congreve, on the other, 
and am not a little surprised that these 
gentlemen, whose ingenious contriv- 
ances for the prevention of forgery re- 
flect high honour on their talents, have 
not the penetration to perceive that, by 
decrying each other's inventions, they 
run the risk of destroying the confi- 
dence of the public in both. Amidst 
the multiplicity of banking establish- 
ments throughout the British domi- 
nions, there certainly is) abundant 
scope for both to act without jostling 
one another; and they ought to be- 
ware, lest, while they are fighting, like 
the lion and the bear in the fable, some 
cunning knave of a fox step in and run 
away with the object of contention, 

Have the goodness, sir, to submit | 
this hint for their serious consideration, 
from your's, &c. 

A Lover or Harmony. 

London, May 27, 1822. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSIN'TON, on the learned | 





Dr. Richardson's account of the manner in} - 


which he was beset by complaints of fifty la- 
dies, the wives and concubines of a Pasha. 
THE doctor he sat like the island of Delos, 


Amidst the Cyclades *—all crying ¢ come 
heal us.” | 
ON LORD BYRON anp HIS ADVERSARIES. 


WHEN crafty Dedalus, thro’ the realms of light, 
Fearless, confiding in his peerless art, 

O’er cloud-topt mountains bent his lofty flight 
And bade the aéry billows yielding part; 
Swiftly and safe he soared, nor aught he cared 
What humble mortals thought, how creeping 

reptiles stared. 


Thus, with poetic genius and fire, 
On Faney’s pinions, high above the skies, | 
We see Lord Byron's sonorous muse aspire, 
While petty insect-scribblers he defies ; 
They burn with envy, burst with eunuch spite, 
And, as they cannot match, attempt t’ arraiga 
his flight. 


’ 


In vain they "tempt, for, in ethereal strains, 
The bard records what angels might peruse ; 
Seraphic ardour fills bis swelling veins, 
Themselves admire +, who boldly dare accuse. 
But careless he what reptiles think below, 
Bids higher, bolder still his deathless accents 
ow. LABIENUS. 
* Sick ladies. ; 
t The chief objections urged against Cain 
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TO MINNA, 

Translated from the German of Schiller. 
DecEIVE my eyes? Am I dreaming? 

Am | then by her forgot? 
Minna passes, and she seeming, 

Sees me well, but heeds me not? 
Arm in arm with coxcombs going, 

With her fan docs cooling play, 
Self-conceit her visage glowing ; 

Tis my Minna, not—ah, nay! 


From her bonnet, graceful playing, 
Hangs the plumage, gift of mine ; 

And the gnats, around her straying, 
Whisper, Minna, think in time. 

Flowers which ‘neath my hands werecherish’d 
Grace her breast and flowing hair; 

Ah, that breast where hopes have perish’d ! 
And the flowers still blossom there 


Go, content with flatt’rers smiling,’ 
And for ever me forget ; 
Given up to men beguiling, 
Know I can despise you yet. 
Once my heart, with fond affection, 
Beat with feelings chiste for you ; 
Still "tis strong to calm refiection, 
That a flint it did subdue. 


*Midst the wreck of beauty sighing, 
Stand, forsaken, you alone, 
Weeping, while your thoughts are flying 
To your youth, for ever gone. 
Swallows that in spring are pairing, 
Fly when blows the bitter north : 
Base intrigue, your autumn’s scaring, 
And you spurn’'d a friend of worth. 


Those who once, with rapt’rous feeling, 
Flew the envied kiss to share, 

Now in whispers faults revealing, 
Langh at you and your despair. 

How will scorn my breast then glowing ? 
Scorn you! No—I ne’er can do. 

Tears of grief will oft be flowing, 











Tears, my Minna,—tears for you. O. 
Sine Arts. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS. 
‘All’ ombra sempre viva 
Del sospirato alloro.’ 
ALFIERI, SAUL, ATTO 3, SCENA 4. 
‘A inarrivabil volo 
Fui presso al polo 
Aquila aitera ei stende 
Le riverende 
Prisuonante penne. —IaID. 


Tus society has, at length, by dint 
of perseverance and undauntedness, 
attained an eminence which, in the 
childhood of the present generation, 
was inconceivable. It has cut through 
obstacles, —it hascombatted objections, 
—it has undermined prejudices with a 
toilsome assiduity, which, in the fine 





are,—that Lucifer is represented in too black a 
light, that it contains immoral reasonings, &c. 
To which the following may be replied :— 

Ist, Lucifer cannot be painted in too dread- 
ful colours. 

2nd, The pernicious influence of bad princi- 
ples is displayed in the conduct of Cain. And, 

3rd, The poet observes the laws of morality, 
in describing vice as punished in the curse of 
Cain 


W. 
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arts, is too often deemed incompatible 
with the energy of genius. This de- 
partment of painting has now 

ed itself of a celebrity (perhaps not the 
celebrity) which is its due. In lend- 
scape and in architecture it has rivalled 
om painting, as far as relates to present 
effect; time will show if that. effect 
have not the same chance of duration; 
us far as we can now judge, the pros- 
pect is fair; bat much yet remains to 
be done: we do not see the art suftici- 
ently attending to the class of historic 
painting; we do not see all its enthasi- 
asm enlisted, and all its energies put 
forth to the mastering that great test 
of power; we do not see the artists, 
who form this public sotrety, and who 
inust, in some sort, be considered as 
the public representatives of water 
painting,—we donot see them rivalli 

or emulating the individual exertions 
of a Westall. 

I could not but be considerably dis- 
appointed in turning over the leaves of 
the catalogue [| had previously procur- 
ed, to see but one historic subject in 
this exhibition, —Stephanoft’s * Scene 
from Waverley ;’ for Varley’s: * De- 
struction of ‘Tyre’ I was aware was to 
be placed in the descriptive class, not 
the narrative. How was this disap- 
pointment increased when I fouad 
Stephanoff’s so utterly unworthy of 
his powers—mawkish in sentiment, fee- 
ble in conception, and evincing but 
slight talent for Aim in colourtng. 
Whence is this unwillingness, or, at 
least, unenthusiasm, among this divi- 
sion of painters to ennoble their peculiar 
art? Or, if they think upon the sub- 
ject, whence is this superstitious vene- 
ration, which withholds their peacil 
from this noblest application aad most 
extensive exercise of its powers ?—To 
history, a branch of art which, like the 
Ark of old, is unapproachable bat by 
the Levitical tribe,—by the caste of 
workersin oil? * But,’ says each indivt- 
dual, ‘what talent I have les in land- 
scape, what celebrity I obtain, must be 
obtained by antiquities— by flower 
painting.” Ani is the art then making 
no advance ? Are there no new pupils 
training for admission into this society ? 
Are there not yearly additional admis- 
sions into the list of associates? And 
ought not these to be stimulated by ad- 
ditional and especial encouragement to 
the cultivation of the higher branches 
of composition? Thijs must, and, I ex- 
pect, will be amended by the ma 
of the institution. They have too 
much good sense not to perceive, and 
surely tco much zeal net to lament, 
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that this want of exertion on the part | 


of the society is construed by their de- 
preciators into a want of capability in 
their art, How justly this is done, let 
every impartial friend of design judge 
for himself. 

Of the faculties of execution in wa- 
ter-colours, there is abundance in the 
present exhibition to satisfy the most 
sceptical misrepresentation of the past, 
and to yustify the most sanguine expec. 
tations for the future. Indeed, the 
time for scepticism on this point is now 
nearly gone by;—and no one who has 
ever examined the works of Robson 
and Fielding with a critical eye, can 
hesitate to place the vehicle of their ex- 
ecution on a par with the finest and 
most effective methods of modern 
painting.—-But it may be said by the 
sticklers for technicalities,—*this is 
not painting, nor intitled to the name: 
—let them call it drawing-—tinting— 
washing=-daubing, if they please: 
whatever be the term they choose for 
its designation, it will be fully exalted 
by the object to which it is applied.— 
ic has been said of Robson, that he is 
too fond of outraging the principles of 
aérial perspective,—that his misty 
mannerism pervades all his works, 
whether reasonably or unreasonably in- 
troduced. For myself, [ am free to 
confess, that I know no one scene in 
wature which is not capable of being 
taken under such an aspect at times: 
aud if a painter feels conscious that his 
forte lies in the embodying this effect, 
I can see no reason on earth why he 
should not be allowed to display his 
strong in preference to his weak side. 
That an artist should confine himself 
exclusively to representations of this 
nature, ts certainly not doing justice to 
himself; but, that such procedure 
ought to give offence to the public, 
may perhaps safely be denied,—pro- 
vided that the subjects he treats in this 
way are themselves pourtrayed with the 
hand of a master. In Mr. Robson’s 
earliest performances, we see a leaning 
towards this peculiarity, and if his 
Jater works deal more largely and more 
generally in this way, it 1s probably 
from a conviction that it is best suited, 
not only to his taste, but his talent. 
Not but that it would be gratifying to 
observe a strenuous endeavour or two 
on his part, towards a variation of his 
-style. Ifsuch hopes may be fulfilled, 
the criticism wil] have been of use, 
and, under that consideration, it may 
‘stand. But let not the artist imagine 
that versatility is the test of genius; 
or that perfection is otherwise attainable 





than by a steady adherence to one ob- 
ject. His ‘ ¥Y Trivaen Mountain,’ No. 
34; his * Llangollen Vale,’ 55; his 
‘Llyn Ogwen,’ 84; and his ‘ York,’ 
20, are in his most exquisite style: 
the last is perhaps as fine a sun-set of 
the kind as was ever painted ; and, in 
sweetness of handling, in delicacy of 
colouring, in richness of shadow, and 
in the judicious management of the 
chiaroscuro, itis perhaps unequalled by 
any of the afore-mentioned. But his 
‘Pont Aberglaslyn,’ 105, belongs to 
that species of the painting of enchant- 
ment, which makes us unconscious fora 
time of the excellency of the artist, and 
gives the soul ‘a local habitation’ in 
the scene: not that species of bastard 
illusion, which, in the anecdote of 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius, has let us into 
the exalted idea the ancients had of 
the arts of design, and which, by an 
accuracy of imitation, induces the cor- 
poreal sense to represent as reality that 
which might actually exist before it— 
a fruit or a curtain; but that illusion 
which deceives the soul in spite of it- 
self into the belief of the presence of 
that which could not possibly be pre- 
sent ; which teaches it to lull to sleep 
the vigilance of the reasoning faculty, 
and then to revel at will in all the Hes- 
perian luxuries of the imagination. 
Copley Fielding has afforded a rich 
treat to the visitors of the exhibition, 
by a series of drawings, in his finest and 
most effective style. His ‘ Hythe,’ 
No. 6; his ‘Two Views over Romney 
Marsh,’ 40, 63; his § Coast near Sand- 
gate,’ 49; his ‘Sands at low water, 
near Park Gate, Cheshire,’ 115, are all 
admirable specimens of the fine judg- 
ment and sublime apprehension of his 
accidents, by which he ennobles his fa- 
vourite subjects in low perspective. I 
may not omit his ‘Sun-set at Hast- 
ings,’ 142, and his ‘ Sun-rise at Folke- 
stone,’ 143, both of them in the finest 
possible taste, and remarkable for a 
sweet amalgamation of the utmost de- 
licaey of tinting, with that sharp and 
effective decision of contour which cha- 
racterises this pleasing artist. The 
very different effects of morning and 
evening over the sunward prospect tn 
both are happily contrasted. 

There is a fine drawing of ¢ Loch 
Lomond,’ by Gastineau, 138; which, 
independently of his other works in this 
exhibition, entitles him to take a very 
high rank among our first artists. The 
aahin is pure, and the light and 
shade sweetly and feelingly managed ; 
the accidents are in a fine toneof ima- 
gination, yet unaccompanied with any 








eS 
thing outré; and they seem to 4 
from a spirit deeply embued with the 
richness of natura ] sablimity, while 
nothing recherché, or (so to Speak) Oy 
bastic interposes, to give an appearance 
of artifice to the tieitment of the gyb. 


ow 


ject. The dark purple tabernacle of 


swelling cloud, im which the sun ap. 
pears to be shrined, is grandly and fore. 
ibly contrasted with those more distay: 
ones, which, seen through the stream. 
ing and concentered splendour of the 
light, as it breaks forth between them 
aod the eye, convey the idea of a morn. 
ing view in the northern seas, when the 
icy mountains and bergs towards the 
southwest show in a sort of ghost-like 
and visionary resplendence through 
the mist of light by which they are 
veiled. 

Many fine pieces by S. Prout, in his 
usual energetic architectural carica- 
tura, forcibly remind us of the exten. 
sive domination of genius, when we see 
it mastering admiration in spite of ex- 
travagant taste both in conception and 
detail. It is like the sublime idea of 
a sole and beneficent God, shining 
through the fabulous monstrosities of 
Grecian, northern, and eastern my- 
thologies. 

An ‘Indiaman ashore,’ No. 139, 
displays all this genius without its 
concomitant singularity, Mackenzie’s 
‘ Coronation,’ 25, and Varley’s * Tyre,’ 
No. 59, are fine things of the descrip- 
tive form. In the first, however, a 
noble opportunity of contrast has been 
lost, in the hallowed and calm repose 
of the fretted roof and springing grove 
of pillared arches peering in undisturb- 
ed tranquillity over the gorgeous scene 
of earthly magnificence. 

‘ Christall’ is another example to be 
added to the remark already made on 
Prout; and tends to show there may 
be as many different species of extra- 
vagance in our arts, as of weeds 1n our 
eardens. But Christall’s genius never 
appears through his odious peculiari- 
ties, as does Prout’s: to be fine, he 1s 
always obliged to soften them down 
into a pardonable degree of pe 
ism, as he does in his Scotch an 
Welsh Peasants, 116, 123. 

Barret is too fond of his yellow sun 
sets; when he can divest himself of “ 
profusion of scattered lights, and of the 
cuttiness of his contours, colours, 40 
shades; when he can get 4 little more 
of the harmony of Claude, or (to come” 
nearer home) of Robson and Figlcieg : 
then, and not before, he may stand =. 
chance of making them rather a “a 
the landscapes ingeniously carvet 0 
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in silver paper, or those as ingeniously 
pourtrayed on all our walls some months 
azo by the * Pictorial Shades.’— With 
Miss Byrae’s * Fruit and Flowers,’ we 
are, as usual, absolutely in love; and, 
as usual, they are ALMOST surpassed by 
Mrs. T. H. Fielding’s. Charles Wild, 
in his ¢ Architectural Views’, is lke 
himself; can more be said ?—if the 
reader thinks so, let himself give him 
higher praise, and T will readily assent : 
at present I know of none. Moore's 
‘ Hotel des Invalids,’ 53, is exceedingly 
good; the public will be sorry not to 
meet hin again. C. A. Moncx. 


The Mrama, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


CHP LFALEAF? 





Tus benetits of actors, by preseriptive 
right, have been declared a species of 
private property, which even critics 
should not invade; there are, however, 
some exceptions, and such an one was 
the performance of Mr. Kean on Mon- 
day night, which was nominally called 
his benefit, but, on which occasion, the 
treasurer of the theatre was but a stew- 
ard, to hand the proceeds to the fund 
for the relief of the suffering Irish. 
Dr. Young gave his last tragedy toa 
charitable institution, but, we believe, 
Mr. Kean’s ts the first instance of an 
actor relinquishing his benefit for cha- 
rity; and, be it recollected, that what- 
ever might be the receipts of Monday 
evening, and we are sorry to say that 
Mr. Kean’s generosity was not well se- 
conded, a benefit to Mr. Kean has ne- 
ver produced less than 5001; and his 
charity to the Irish was, no doubt, to 
him a noble sacrifice to full that 
amount. Nor was Mr. Kean less libe- 
ral in his exertions, for, in the course 
of the evening, he supported three new 
characters: Paris, in Massenger’s Ro- 
man Actor; Octavian, in the Moun- 
taineers ; and Tom Tug, in the Water- 
man; in all of which he displayed the 
strength and variety of his powers to 
great adyantage. 

An old favourite, Mrs. Davison, 
had her benefit on Saturday night at 
Covent Garden, when she played Mrs. 
Oakley, in the Jealous Wife, with 
great spirit. 

. VauxnaLti.—We have been hesitat- 
Ing for some time in what department of 
Cur paper an ace¢ount of Vauxhall 
would be most appropriate, and, after 
making it ran the gauntlet of every 
blaek letter title we have got, we de- 
termined to leave the decision to our 
punter, whom we hereby declare to be 
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responsible for whatever error he may 
commit in this point. : 

Vauxhall, or, as the Parisians, who 
have introduced a W into their lan- 
guage for the very purpose of imitating 
the Cockneys, callit, Wauxhall, open- 
ed on Monday night, under the imme- 
diate patronage of his Majesty, and with 
attractions which are calculated to re- 
store this enchanting spot to its former 
popularity. The gardens have been 
newly and splendidly decorated; the 
verandas have been tastefully festoon- 
ed with painted canvass, a scenic thear 
tre has been added, and four cosmora- 
mas constructed in various parts of the 
gardens, consisting of some very pretty 
views of the New Exchange at Paris, 
scenes in Switzerland, &c. There has 
also been introduced what is rather af- 
fectedly called a Heptaplasiesoptron, 
or fancy reflective proscenium, with 
ornamented draperies, lined entirely 
with looking-glass, exhibiting a foun- 
tain of real water, illuminated revoly- 
ing pillars, palm-trees, serpents, foliage, 
&c. It is meant to convey the idea of 
a mirror, or rather a set of mirrors, re- 
flecting an object seven times. 

The illuminated colonnade is newly 
decorated with carved and _ painted 
flowers, fruit, and foliage; and there is 
an original whole-length transparent 
portrait of his Majesty, in his corona- 
tion robes, painted expressly by Mr. 
Singleton. 

In the musical department the usual 
performers are retained, with some pro- 
mising additions, particularly a Miss 
Graddon, who sung here for the first 
time. She has a rich voice, with con- 
siderable power and flexibility. Her 
youth, and the difficulties of a first ap- 
pearance, were so many ties upon the 
display of her abilities, but she never- 
theless evinced taste, which, with 
study, and her fine natural eudow- 
ments, cannot fail of leading her to 
great eminence in her profession. 

The fireworks are of the most splen- 
did description, and the famous assent 
ala Saqui was admirably executed by 
Longuemare. We had nearly omiited 
the most substantial part of our cri- 
ticism, namely, that the refreshments 
were abundant and at moderate prices, 
and that the wines, which are furnished 
by the Londen Wine Company, were 


excellent. 
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The French papers give an account 
of the trial in Paris of Eugene de Pra- 
del, a man of ‘tetters, who had served 








in the army, and who was the author of 
a smail brochure, entitled Les Etincel= 
les, containing five songs, which were 
prosecuted as libellous, and affecting 
the king’s authority, the seecession to 
the throne, and offensive to religion and 
manners. After the pleadings 
had been gone through, and before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police re- 
tired to deliberate on their verdict, M. 
de Pradel ed to add a few words 
to the defence made for bim by his 
counsel, M. Berville, when he delivered 
the following verses, which possess muel 
elegance and shew his facility of com- 
position :— 
Ma muse virait inconnue: 
Armer contre ses chants votre sévérité, 
C'est donner & son nom une célébrité 
Qu’elle n‘aurait point obtenue. 
Sous les verroux, ot l’on a peu d’amis, 
Un soulagement a ses peines 
Sera-t-il vainement promis? 
Devra-t-elle accuser Thémis 
D’avoir voulu river ses chaines ? 
Soldat, j'ai suivi nos héros ; 
Prisonnier, j'ai chanté la France: 
En Ja chantant, j’oubliais tous mes maux ; 
Ses lauriers cachaient mes barreaux ; 
Sa gloire charmait ma souffrance. 
Si je suis coupable d’erreur, 
Mes torts sont bient involontaires : 
Toutes les vertus me sont chéres ; 
Elles se plaisent dans mon eceur; 

Je vois tous les hommes en fréres ; 
Opprimé, je plains l’oppresseur ; 
Pauvre et captif, je chante mon malheur, 

Et les méchans ne chantent guéres. 


Respect for the court did not pre- 
vent his being loudly cheered by the 
auditors, who could with difficulty be 
prevented from expressing their adig 
ration of the poetical deliaquent thus 
pleading his cause. The judges could 
not, however, be moved, and condemn- 
ed M. de Pradel to be imprisoned six 
months, and to pay a fine of 1000 
franes. 

White Boys in Westminster Abbey. 
—An Hibernian going into this cathe- 
dral while the choirs were chanting the 
service, observed in a whisper to his 
friend, that he had not seen so many 
white boys together since he had left 
[reland. 

When Oliver Cromwell, accompa- 
nied by his secretary Thurlow, once 
went to dine with the Lord Mayer, 
the populace rent the air with their gra- 
tulations; and the street echoed with 
Long live my Lord Protector! ‘ Your 


| Highness,’ said the secretary, ¢ see 


by this that you have the voiee of the 
people, as well as the voice of God.” 
‘As to God,’ replied Cromwell, ‘ we 
will not talk about him here ; beat as for 
the people, they would be just as noisy, 
and perhaps more rejoiced, if you end 
I were goitig to be hanged.” 
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The offence of riding or going arm- 
ed.with dangerous or unusual weapons, 
is acrime against the public peace, by 
terrifying the good people of the land, 
and is particularly prohibited by the 
statute of Northampton, 21 Edw. IIT. 
c. 3, upon pain of forfeiture of the arms 
and imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure. 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ Edred,’ ‘ Poor Mrs. Snacks,’ Mr. Thompson’s 
second Letter on the German Language, and 
‘Lines on the Death of Buonaparte’ (omitted 
this week) in our next. 

The favours of S.K., H. L, and Mr. Heyes, 
have been received. 

We can assure Tim we had no wish to slight 

him. 

Several communications received during the 
last fortnight are under consideration. 


MAobertisements, 


This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price 115s. plain, half bound, and 11. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL ATLAS,  com- 


prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 
in a series of thirty Maps, (beantifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 

Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 

lite Literature. 

London: published by G. and W. B. Wuirt- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. HaAILes, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

‘We can conscientiously recommend this 
Atlas to Schools and Students as well as to 
practic: 1 Astronomers, and its publication can- 
not fail to add to the number of those who suc- 
cessfully cultivate the most popular and sub- 
lime of all the sciences. —Monthly Magazine, 
May 1822. 


Speedily will be published, beautifully printed 
in one volume post 8vo. 

Toe MORNING anno EVENING 

SACRIFICE; or, Prayers for PrRivaTE PER- 

sons and FAMILIES. 

‘ Let my prayer be set forth before thee as in- 
cense, and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice. —Psalm cxli. 2. 

*.* This work is divided into the four fol- 
lowing parts :—1. Prayers for Private Persons, 
adapted to the different Days of the Week, to 
Sacramental Sabbaths, and Days of Humilia- 
tion.—2. Family Prayers for the Sabbath-Day. 
3. Prayers for Persons who are in peculiar Cir- 
cumstances.—4. A copious Selection of Pray- 
ers entirely in the language of Scripture. —The 
Work is introduced by Two Discourses expla- 
natory of the Lord’s Prayer. 

It has been the object of the Author, by com- 
bining simplicity of language with elevation 
and Christian fervour of sentiment, to render 
this Volume asuitable Manual of Devotion for 

pf all ranks. 

Published by OLtver and Boyn, Edinburgh; 
and G. and W. B. WarrraKeERr, London. 
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This day is published, in large folio, containing 
twenty-five Plates, and above one hundred 
Pages of Letter-press, price 31. 3s., or proof 
impressions on India Paper, price 51. 5s. 

Part IV. and Last of the 

ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 

TIES of NORMANDY. 

By JOHN SEEL COTMAN. 
Accompanied by Historical and Descriptive 
Notices. 

By DAWSON TURNER, Esq. F.R.& A.S. 

London: Printed for JoHN and ARTHUR 

Arcu, Cornhill; and J.S. Corman, Yarmouth. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in 
boards, with a Map of the Author’s Route, 


NARRATIVE of an EXPEDI- 
TION from TRIPOLI, in Barbary, to the WEST- 
ERN FRONTIER of EGYPT, in 1817, by the 
Bey of Tripoli: in Letters to Dr. Viviani, of 
Genoa. 
By PAOLO DELLA CELLA, M.D. 
Physician attendant on the Bey. 

With an Appendix, containing Instructions 
for Navigating the Great Syrtis. Translated 
from the Italian by ANTHONY AUFRERE, Esq 

London: Printed for JOHN and ARTHUR 
ARCH, Cornhill. 





Every Sunday morning is published, price 7d., 
that popular and interesting Weekly News- 
paper, called 

BELL’s LIFE IN LONDON, anp 

SPORTING CHRONICLE; Combining, with 

the News of the Week, a rich Repository of 

Fashion, Wit, and Humour, and the interesting 

Incidents of Real Life. 

‘Then there’s Lire in’t. —SHAKSPEARE. 
Be.w’s LIFE IN LONDON is published suffi- 
ciently early to arrive, by post, on the day of 
publication, at the distance of 120 miles from 
the Metropolis. 
Orders received by all Postmasters and News- 
men. 
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Miss Porden’s New Poem. 
This day was published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
24s. boards, 

CazUR DE LION; or, Tue Tuirp 
CrusaDE. A Poem, in Sixteen Books. 
By ELEANOR ANNE PORDEN, 
Author of § The Veils,’ ‘ The Arctic Expedition,’ 
and other Poems. 
© Richard that robbed the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine.’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Printed for G. and W. B. WHirraker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 


COFFEE WAREHOUSE, No. 17, 
Old Bond Street.—This Warehouse, being the 
Jirst ever established in this country for the sale 
of Corrre only, has now existed since the year 
1811, and for the patronage and support of the 
Public the Proprietors beg respectfully to re- 
turn thanks, and to renew the assurance that 
the first purpose of the Establishment will ne- 
ver be departed from, namely,—To secure to the 
Public a supply of GENUINE COFFEE by the 
sale of SUCH ONLY and of none but what is per- 
fect, sound, and undamaged. 

Coffee unsound, damaged, or adulterated by 
admixture of extraneous substances, is, when 
roasted and ground, undistinguishable except 
by its flavour from the genuine production, 
which affords a beverage said to cause innocent 
exhiliration unattended by subsequent languor, 
to be antinarcotic and deobstruent, but which 
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competition. 

It is not generally understood, that Coffee 

greatly improves in delicacy of flavour 
and long keeping of the berry in its raw sta 
suspended in small parcels in a dry and ome 
place; but it is universally known, that ¢ 
drink it in perfection it must be made from the 
berries FRESH ROASTED and ground in a a 
never used for any other purpose. 
_ The superior strength and flavour of Coffee 
in France is sometimes mentioned, but when 
that is the case, it is entirely owing to the use 
of a greater’ quantity of the powder and the 
scrupulous attention there paid never to make 
it but from FRESH ROASTED berries; for none 
can excel in guality what are imported into 
Great Britain. 

From the extent of the demand, the Coffee 
of this Warehouse is necessarily supplied FRESH 
ROASTED constantly and hot from the cylinder 
at 7 o’clock in the afternoon DAILY, which can- 
not be easily done at establishments for the 
mixed sale of many and various articles of pro- 
ductions. 

Orders for and from all parts of the Kingdom, 
for any quantity of every description of Coffee 
which can be imported for home-consumption, 
and either roasted or unroasted, will be punctu- 
ally executed; directed as above to 

Your obliged and humble Servants, 

3ist May, 1822. J. LYLE anv CO, 

N.B. The Coffee is delivered in all parts of 
the Metropolis free of expense, and the Propri- 
etors, although more laborious to them, beg to 
recommend its being ordered in such quanti 
ties only, when purchased roasted, as are want- 
ed for present use ;. and respectfully request to 
be permitted to deliver it by their own ser- 
vants, as frequent mistakes, greatly to their 
prejudice, arise from messengers, for their own 
ease, procuring it elsewhere. 

Vlease to observe printed on each package, 
‘““CoFFEE WAREHOUSE, No. 17, OLD Bonpb 
STREET.” 
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Price 8d. or free by post, Is. 
THE MUSEUM, No. VI. published 
Ist June, and continued weekly, contains : 

1. Letters from Paris. 

2. The Literary Botanist. 

3. The Superficialist. 

4. Mr. Strahan’s Donation to the Literary 
Fund. 

5. Observations on Catalani’s Singing. 

6. Fine Arts: The Exhibition ;. the British 
Institution ; and Socieiy of Arts. 

7. The Drama: Kean’s Cardinal Wolsey; 
Macready’s Othello; and Oratorios. 

8. Reviews of The Fortunes of Nigel, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Milman’s Belshazzar, Masons 
Poetical Essays.—With Varieties, Faceti®, 
Places of Amusement now open, Announce 
ments of Books publishing, &c &c. 

Published by J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every Saturday moming; and may 
also be bad of all Booksellers, Newsmen, Post: 
masters, &c. 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35. ~“—_ 
two doors East of Excter Change; to whom 4 port 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor ( 73, 
paid) are to be addressed, Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marne 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 4 
Street, Groscenor Square, ard 192, Sirend; Mall 3 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chap P vend bY 
by the Bouksellers at the Royal Erc ; bv 
Pub- 








all other Booksellers and Newsvenders— FTO" 
Daridcan, Old Roemetl Court, Carey Street 


tished in New York by Mr. Seaman. 
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